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CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


[We give the first half of our Editorial this month. The second half will 
follow in our December issue.) 


I 


War-aims may change as war develops. A Power, fighting to repel 
unprovoked aggression, and, therefore, waging war with no other aim 
than to preserve its national independence, may, through successes in the 
field, so transform the balance of forces, that it may achieve an over- 
weight and pass from a defensive to an offensive that will, if successful, 
offer opportunities of aggrandisement unthought of when the war began, 
while the original aggressor will be fighting for no more than survival as 
@ nation. 

When a warring Power seizes opportunities of this kind, the war will 
change its character. The transformation may be such that the belli- 
gerents will have to revise their war-aims. And even if these remain the 
same, it may be that they can no longer be achieved, unless there are changes 
in the relationship not only between allies, but also between allies and 
enemies. We have just seen a transformation of this kind. Italy, the foe of 
yesterday has become the ally of to-day. She was summoned to accept a 
formula—‘ unconditional surrender.’ She accepted the formula, but she 
neither surrendered, nor did she submit to any conditions—the so-called 
‘conditions ’ of her so-called ‘surrender’ were but the procedure by 
which she changed sides. To make the change appear less abrupt, or 
rather less fundamental, than it is, she is called not an ally, but a co- 
belligerent, although it is not at all sure that the disparity of her war-aims 
and those of her former foes will not be smaller than the disparity between 
the war-aims of the present Allies. In any case, she will survive as a 
nation—which is more than can be said with certainty of several Allied 
Powers. Survival is the minimum she can achieve. The maximum is 
unpredictable, but it is not at all sure that when the time comes to make 
peace, she will make conditions, at least with regard to her European 
frontiers. 

We are not suggesting that Great Britain and the United States should 
have done other than they did. We are only trying to expound what 
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seem to us the realities, for it is from the realities and not from the appear- 
ances that the situation will develop. In any case, Italy has secured her 
future—a modest future, perhaps, but a future, nevertheless. 

Great Britain went to war in self-defence and in defence of her Empire. 
She could, if she wished, revise her war-aims radically. She could 
increase her Empire at the expense both of friend and foe. She has no 
intention of doing so. Her original war-aims—namely, her own survival 
as a Great Power and the survival of her Empire remain. But the war 
has so changed its character since the time when she was the only Great 
Power that defied the principal foe, that although the general conditions 
of her survival are what they were, the specific conditions are not. 

There is one war-aim which all the Allies, Italy included, have in 
common—the defeat of the German armed forces. They differ as to how 
that defeat shall be accomplished. They will differ as to whether the 
defeat of the German armed forces is the defeat of Germany: They 
will differ in their estimation as to whether Germany, when she has 
acknowledged defeat in the field, has herself been defeated, and whether it 
is desirable that she, as distinct from her armed forces, shall be defeated 
(they will differ as to whether there shall be such a distinction at all). 
And they will diffef widely as to the character of the peace that shall be 
imposed upon the Germans, and of the peace that shall, thereafter, prevail 
amongst the victorious Powers. 

The clear recognition of irreconcilable differences will always be more 
politic than the pretence that differences do not exist when they do, for 
it is then possible to take the precautions that will be needed to avert 
an open conflict. Irreconcilable differences may be left in abeyance if 
recognised as such. If not, they will work themselves out under the 
surface and lead to the conflict that might have been avoided or averted. 
In politics, as in private life, it is best, when possible, to agree to differ— 
and to do so it is necessary to recognise differences clearly. When it is 
not possible, it may be necessary to wage war. 

War is an instrument of policy—the ultimate instrument, but never- 
theless an instrument. To propose the renunciation of that instrument 
is to renounce foreign policy altogether. To renounce foreign policy is 
to renounce the principal condition of national survival. Policy must be 
the master of war—to renounce war is, in the end, to make war the master 
of policy. If England ceases to be a Great Power, Europe will fall under 
the domination of one continental Power, and she will herself fall under 
that domination. As two World Wars have shown, she cannot prevail 
without the aid of the Empire. It follows that without her Empire she 
cannot survive even as a European Power. 

She is habitually misjudged by continental observers who credit her 
with the resolve to dominate. She has not, and never had, this resolve. 
She is, however, and always has been, resolved not to be dominated. 
To the continental mind, to dominate is the condition of greatness. 
To renounce the resolve to dominate is, to that mind, to renounce 
greatness. For England, on the other hand, not to be dominated is 
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the condition of greatness—and, for her, alone amongst the Powers, of 
survival. 

All other European Powers are secure if the armed might of the 
Germans is broken and remains broken. Only Germany can threaten 
Russia or France—from no other Power have they anything to fear. 
But England could be threatened by any continental Great Power or 
coalition of Powers. To meet that eventuality, she must always be 
prepared upon just cause to go to war and must always maintain her 
Empire. 

For her it is not enough to defeat the Germans—not only the ‘ Nazis,’ 
the ‘ Junkers,’ the ‘ militarists,’ but the German nation. This is the task 
that must precede all others. But when it is accomplished, it will be her 
task to promote and preserve a European order that will be balanced 
against the possible domination of any one Power or coalition of Powers. 
To say this, is to say that it is England’s task to preserve Europe, for 
a Europe that is not a community of free nations, big and small, is not 
Europe at all. This is not merely an ideal task—it is the condition of 
her own survival. In an immediate sense she and her Empire have 
survived, for they were twice saved—in the Battle of Britain and in the 
Battle of Stalingrad. But the survival of Europe is in doubt. And as 
long as it remains in doubt, the peace will not have been won, no matter 
what may have happened on the battlefield. And as long as the survival 
of Europe is in doubt, her own ultimate survival is in doubt. The issue, 
therefore, that has begun to transcend all others is not England, not 
Germany, not Russia, but Europe. 


II 


We have made these reflections before attempting our survey of 
Russian foreign policy, because Russian foreign policy cannot be surveyed 
intelligibly save, first, in its European setting, second, in its relationship 
to British foreign policy, and third, in the light of certain constants, 
which we shall examine in our next issue. 

Not much is known about Russia to-day. The Russian censorship is 
the severest in the world. In no country is so much power concentrated 
in the central government. The administrative apparatus controls the life 
of every individual. Powers of control so unexaémpled have produced 
@ prodigious isolation. Those Russians who crossed into the Baltic 
States and Poland in 1939 entered a different world. And all who enter 
Russia enter a different world. 

East of the Polish border there is one civilisation, west of that 
border there is another. We are not suggesting that one is better than 
the other, but that they are different to a degree that cannot be 
imagined by anyone who has not been in contact with both. It does 
not follow that because they are different, they must be hostile to one 
another. Nor does it follow that they have not much to give one 
another. But to recognise the fundamental difference—a difference that 
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affects the outlook on science, religion, art and literature, the family, 
law, justice, and politics—is the precondition of understanding. 

Russia has shut herself off from the rest of the world as a matter 
of deliberate policy. It has been her intention to create within her 
own border the ideal society. But no society is ideal if its members 
do not believe it to be so. Even a society in the enjoyment of 
abounding peace, justice, freedom, leisure, and prosperity would not be 
ideal if it were discontented—if, for example, it believed that in some 
other part of the globe there were another society that enjoyed all these 
blessings in even greater abundance. The ideal society is only possible if 
just comparisons are impossible. It has, therefore, been a primary purpose 
of the Russian despotism to make just comparisons impossible. That is 
why Russia has cut herself off and why her people are subjected, as the 
people of no other country are, to the permanent influence of official 
propaganda and indoctrination—an influence from which none can escape. 
The Russians are led to believe that however great the evils that prevail 
in their own country may be, those that prevail in other countries are 
much greater. Thus it is, that although there is immense discontent in 
Russia, and although the administration, generally detested, there is no 
wish, except perhaps amongst the aged, to return to the old order or to 
adopt non-Russian forms of government. 

Amongst the peasants, certainly, there is land-hunger. No peasant 
anywhere considers the land his own if he does not possess some of it for 
himself and his family. If it is owned either by a landlord, or by the 
State, or by a ‘collectivity,’ he will never regard it as his own. But 
this desire, though wide and deep cannot find organised expression. The 
régime has no organised opponents. There is no alternative to the 
system of government, and no alternative policy, except in the mind of 
Stalin. 

War has done a little to break the isolation of Russia. No war- . 
time alliance is possible without some degree at least of professional 
intimacy. The advance and retreat of armies and the administrative 
measures accompanying the gain and loss of vast territories have caused 
displacement of civilian populations. Many Russians have been abroad 
for the first time in their lives, and many non-Russians have wandered 
in many parts of Russia with the freedom which, in a despotism, can only 
be brought about through the dislocation caused by war. 

Although evidence is scanty, it is, for the first time possible to form a 
picture of Russian life under Stalin. As for Russian foreign policy, we can 
see it at work to-day. And, although Stalin is an empiricist, he is also 
a theorist. What will sometimes appear opportunistic or inconsistent in 
practice, will, in the light of expounded theory, be seen to have a deeper 
consistency. 


Ill 


The power of the Russian State has three main foundations: the 
N.K.W.D. (formerly the 0.G.P.U.), the Armed Forces, and the Labour 
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Camps. The latter are an institution unique in the modern world. 
They are made up of men and women (chiefly men) who have been 
sentenced to detention in a Labour Camp, for some real or alleged 
political offence. The usual sentence is eight years. But as the 
sentence can be automatically renewed, the victim has little, if 
any, hope of returning to the community, even if he survive the 
eight years. The conditions under which the prisoners live are such 
that the chance of survival are very small. He is as good as lost 
to his family who, as a rule, write him off. Various estimates of the 
number of these prisoners have been made, but there are no means of 
establishing the truth which is known only to the highest officials in the 
Government and the N.K.W.D. The estimates current in Russia vary 
from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000. 

The number of Labour Camps runs into many thousands. They are 
situated in vast, inaccessible regions and escape from them is impossible. 
The administration therefore has at its disposal an immense volume of 
mobile labour, and it is with this labour that many public works—canals, 
roads, aerodromes and so on—have been constructed. The smallest 
political offences, or the barest suspicion of an offence, is enough to transfer 
a man into one of these Camps, usually for the rest of his life. As an 
instrument of intimidation they are unexampled. There is hardly a 
family in Russia that has not a father, a relative or a friend in a Labour 
Camp. Almost every adult knows that his turn may come at any time. 


‘There may be unrest or incompetence in his factory, and although he 


himself may have been without fault, he may be the victim of a system 
of administrative coercion that is collective as well as individual. 

The attitude of the Russian people towards this system is revealed by 
the fact that the wife, let us say, of a victim will, from the moment he 
has been deported, find herself the object of especial kindness on the part 
of her fellow-workers, who will regard her as ‘ one of themselves’ and 
above suspicion of being an official informer. There is abundant evidence 
of the immense humanity of the Russian people, of their willingness to 
help one another and to share every sacrifice. Under the despotism, there 
is @ communal spirit that has no parallel in any other country. It has 
been said that in Russia class has been re-established. This is true, but 
the Russian governing class, that is to say the bureaucracy, privileged 
and powerful though it be (differences in real income are enormous), is 
not exclusive. Nothing, except perhaps political antecedents or associa- 
tions, is regarded as an obstacle in the way of advancement. A workman 
who rises to a managerial post in his factory and thereby becomes a 
member of the bureaucracy, passes into another class and loses contact 
with his own, is under no disabilities at all by reason of his origin. Class 
distinction there is, but the passage from class to class is free. 

Labour has no individual mobility in Russia. No one can wander 
about the country in search of a job and the peasant cannot try his luck 
in town. A passport is needed to travel from district to district. The 
peasant is tied to the soil, the workman to his factory. On the other 
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hand, there is a special State-controlled mass mobility which, like so many 
other things in Russia, is unique. It is not only Balts, Poles, and Bess- 
arabians who have been deported—to the extent of more than 1,000,000 
men, women and children—from their homes into the Russian interior. 
Millions of Russian subjects have been deported from one part of the 
Soviet Union to another. There has, for example, been a mass-deporta- 
tion of Ukrainians to Siberia—it is credibly stated that these deportees 
number about 9,000,000. Here again economics and politics intermingle. 
Vast undeveloped regions demand imported labour, especially peasant 
labour. And as the whole Russian system, with its complete control not 
only over collectivities of human beings but over every individual man, 
woman and child, cannot tolerate the free migration of labour, migration 
is compulsory. But it also serves a political purpose. 

Ukrainian nationalism has declined. The younger generation has 
emerged from it almost completely (as the invading Germans discovered 
to their own discomfiture). But Stalin has not succeeded in solving the 
Ukrainian problem, the problem of a national collectivity, numbering 
about 40,000,000 with a strongly pronounced character of its own and 
therefore imperfectly amenable to a centralised despotism and a uniform 
secular orthodoxy. The Collectivisation carried out in 1931 was political 
as well as economic, in so far as it was intended to solve, amongst other 
problems, the Ukrainian problem. It was largely successful. But some 
of the problem remains. 

The chief reason why Russia has claimed the Polish province of 
Eastern Galicia, which was never Russian even in Tsarist days, is that it 
harbours a Ukrainian population. Stalin will not tolerate the existence 
of a specific Ukrainian consciousness and, therefore, a Ukrainian popula- 
tion that is not under his control. If, through an improvement in Rus- 
sian-Polish relations, the future Russian-Polish border leaves at least a 
part of Eastern Galicia, including the city of Lemberg, perhaps, to Poland, 
Russia will certainly demand that the Ukrainian population be handed 
over by the Polish authorities for deportation into the Russian interior. 
When, after the signature of the Russian-Polish Treaty in 1941, Polish 
subjects were released from Russian prisons, Labour Camps and places of 
exile, none of the Polish Ukrainians, although Polish subjects, and entitled 
to release under the Treaty, were amongst them. 

The Ukrainians have a genius for small-scale organisation and for 
co-operative enterprise, but they are not éfatiste. Nor are they revolu- 
tionary, but rather frondeur (not all the recent guerillas in the Ukraine 
have been behind the German lines). The break-up of Russia into several 
national states, the Ukraine being one of them, could not produce a new 
order, a number of communities living at peace with one another, but 
rather a general disintegration, in which the authority of Moscow would, 
in the end, have to be exerted anew. It is no accident that Russia has 
always tended towards centralised despotic government and has never 
known anything that resembles democracy as understood in Western 
countries. It is maybe that there is no other way of ruling Russia than* 
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by centralised despotism, although Russians may, and will, differ as to 
the extent and the manner in which despotic power should be exercised. 

There is in Russia a vast unrest—the unrest of many millions of 
peasants who are in exile and want to go home. There is also extreme 
economic distress. In some regions there is starvation. But the army 
must be fed somehow. 

While his domestic problems are accumulating, Stalin has succeeded 
in making himself master of the Red Army. His title of Field Marshal is 
not an empty one. What he has done for Russia is comparable with what 
Clemenceau did for France. In the autumn of 1941 the Red Army was in 
chaotic retreat, whole divisions had surrendered to the Germans, who 
were welcomed in village after village by peasantry hoping for a redistri- 
bution of the land. Stalin was in daily telephonic communication with 
the retreating units. He personally sacked generals who had failed and 
he personally promoted subalterns who had distinguished themselves. It 
seemed that Russia was about to share the fate of France. But her great 
reserves and the immense distances gave her time which had been denied 
to France. She had, in Stalin, what France had not, a man of iron resolu- 
tion and, in the despotism, an efficient instrument for. imposing his will. 
The Russian officer corps, probably the youngest in the world to-day, 
owes almost everything to him. It has a new professional consciousness, 
it is, in the nature of things, less exposed to administrative intimidation, 
it has a will of its own, though not one that is at variance with his, and it 
looks forward to victory—and, beyond victory, to a Russia that will be 
strong and prosperous. 

Reconstruction, a word which in England means so little, because so 
little has been destroyed, means much in Russia where the destruction 
wrought by the enemy is immense. The Russians—and not the army 
alone—think of reconstruction with an earnestness that has no parallel. 
In spite of all that is said about a better life, in spite of all that is written 
and broadcast by our politicians and our literati about the four freedoms 
and a planned society, the Englishman thinks of the future in the hope 
that it may resemble the past. He would be happy if he could be sure 
that the old times could come back again. It was not so in the last war. 
The English, then, did believe in a better future and they did believe that 
the war would end wars. To-day they are profoundly sceptical in this 
respect. 

Russia has revealed her prodigious military prowess and her national 
resolve. That resolve will not vanish when the Germans have been 
defeated. To the English the war is a job to be finished—and finished 
thoroughly. To the Russian the war is a job that has begun. His 
national resolve will turn inward. He will want a better life—including 
a little more freedom, without which a better life is impossible. 

That will be Stalin’s problem. But the national resolve will also turn 
outward. To the English, the Germans are a nation whose military power 
is to be broken—and to be kept broken. This is all that matters, despite 
all that is being said about the ‘other Germany’ and the distinction 
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between the ‘ Nazis’ and ‘the German people.’ The attitude of the 
English towards Germany is that, having been broken as a military power 
once and for all, she will no longer be anyone’s concern. To the Russian, 
the Germans are a nation to be unmade—and then to be remade and 
shaped to serve the Russian national resolve. That is why Russia’s 
attitude towards the Germans is fundamentally different from the 
attitude of England. 
Tue Eprror. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE PROBLEM OF POWER IN ITALY 


Durine the period that the Badoglio Government functioned in Rome, 
from Mussolini’s resignation until the armistice terms came into force, 
some public pronouncements appeared in the Italian press which throw 
light on much that was hitherto kept dark in the relations between 
Germany and Italy. One of these pronouncements was in the form of a 
report on State finances by Badoglio’s Minister of Finance, Signor 
Bartolini. Another was Benedetto Croce’s open letter to Senator 
Bergamini, Director of the Giornale d’Italia. At the same time the six 
parties constituting the United Anti-Fascist Front appealed to the 
public for national unity and solidarity. And the Pope’s open letter to 
Cardinal Maglione, Pontifical Secretary of State, appeared in practically 
all the newspapers. Here the reference to events was exclusively from 
the religious standpoint ; but the letter contained a strong appeal to the 
spiritual patriotism of the Italians. All these and other similar proclama- 
tions were made during a pause while historical events were being prepared 
behind the scenes. Between the will of the Italian people to survive and 
the German plan to make them an instrument in the progressive dis- 
integration of Europe a struggle was being waged in which issues were 
staked entirely above and beyond the banalities of Mussolini’s downfall. 
Let us first take Bartolini’s financial report. It was much more than 
a statement of budget conditions and budget policy. In effect it was a 
political manifesto that served as a rallying call to the people and may 
have done much to save the Italian State from the internal collapse 
which was imminent and the consequent German Gleichschaltung that 
had been planned in collaboration with some of the basest elements 
attached to Mussolini’s party. Reading the text of the report against 
the background of what some of us already knew and in the light of the 
subsequently revealed German preparations to take over full control in 
Italy, it is clear that the collapse of Fascism was due to more fundamental 
causes than the rift in the Fascist party itself, or an eleventh hour Palace 
revolt organised by the militarist and capitalist reactionaries, or a 
Leftist opposition which is said to have been working underground and 
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to have suddenly come to the surface in the manufacturing cities of the 
North. The truth is that the Monarchy and the Church and the elder 
members of the civil service, the leaders of the armed forces and public 
personalities like Benedetto Croce, together with the leaders of the 
various anti-Fascist parties, combined in a movement to save the Italian 
people from a worse disaster than the ravages of a war fought in Italy 
against the Germans by the United Nations, with the Italians as their 
co-belligerents. 

The financial situation became a decisive factor in the shaping of 
events. Among the revelations made by Bartolini was that the Italian 
currency has been inflated to five times its bulk since 1939. On June 30th 
that year (the end of the financial year in Italy) the note circulation 
stood at a little less than 20 milliards of lire, about £300,000,000 sterling 
at the exchange of the day. On July 20th this year, five days before 
Mussolini’s resignation, it had reached the staggering figure of 
96,541,000,000 lire, about £1,500,000,000 sterling in round figures. I 
may say incidentally that I am taking the exchange at the average rate 
of the lira to the pound before the war; for since the war there have 
been no regular dealings. It is true that the military occupation autho- 
rities have fixed a different rate of exchange for the pound sterling and 
the dollar ; but this is of only local validity, and anyhow the lira was 
officially assumed to be on a gold basis while Fascism lasted. At the 
beginning of 1939, before any immediate war preparations were being made, 
the British note circulation stood at £478-5 millions in round figures ; 
it now stands at £986,465,000. Therefore while our note circulation is 
only double what it was before the war and has ample cover in the form 
of gold and other securities, the Italian note circulation has been quin- 
tupled ; so that when Badoglio took over it was more than one-third 
larger than the British and had nothing to back it other than 1.0,U.’s 
from the Italian Treasury to the Bank of Italy. This last point would 
take too long to explain here, because of the intricate system of account- 
ancy used in Italian State Finance. 

But that was not the worst feature. Bartolini also revealed the fact 
that during the first three weeks of last July, the three weeks immediately 
preceding Mussolini’s resignation, 10,383 millions of additional lire were 
put into circulation, equal to about £160,000,000 sterling. In other words, 
the process of unlimited inflation had begun and the Fascist régime 
showed no signs of calling a halt. What happened in Germany after 
the last war seemed in danger of happening to Italy now ; but in Italy 
the first and chief victims would have been the populace, by reason of 
circumstances which I shall presently describe. 

Why should these facts come as a revelation? Anyone who cares 
to read the financial columns in a British newpaper or consults a popular 
almanack can see at a glance how British State finance stands, what the 
currency is, all the details connected with the public debt, ete. But 
under the Fascist régime in Italy from 1924 to 1935 the budget figures 
given to the public were known to be misleading, and from 1935 onwards 
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all regular publication ceased, though fragmentary reports were given 
from time to time. By a royal decree dated October 28th, 1935, Mussolini 
as Prime Minister was authorised to keep secret all the information and 
documents relating to the economic and financial situation of the State. 
From then until the 5th of last August, the date of Bartolini’s report, 
access to information regarding State finances was banned and public 
comment on money matters affecting the public purse was forbidden, e 
fact to which the Finance Minister called attention in his recent statement. 
Whether we look upon the Badoglio Government as representative or 
not, and whatever opinion we may form of the motives underlying their 
general policy, their action in publishing the details of the State Budget 
deserves to rank as an important event in recent Italian history. For 
twenty years their predecessors had refused to acknowledge the cardinal 
principle of representative government, that the public should know how 
the public purse is being used. Matteotti was murdered in 1924 because 
he demanded recognition of that principle in Parliament. 

It does not come within the scope of the present article to discuss even 
the main headings of Bartolini’s report—his disclosure, for instance, of the 
public debt as standing at 405 milliards of lire (about £6,230,000,000), 
45 per cent. of which is floating debt, a much larger percentage than the 
floating debt in Britain. Further debts incurred by the Fascist State to 
the municipalities and other public bodies will come to light when the 
final auditing takes place, if indeed it ever does take place. I am chiefly 
concerned here to describe as clearly as I can how and why the knowledge 
of the currency inflation in Italy has been a major factor in giving rise 
to a public reaction which determines the political attitude of the people 
at the moment and throws some light on the question of the political 
régime that is likely to emerge when the Germans are driven out. 

The amount of wealth available for investment per head of the popula- 
tion in Italy is very small in comparison to other European countries like 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, etc.—I am referring of course to 
conditions existing before the war—and smaller still when compared with 
Great Britain. But the Italian savings deposits are larger proportionately 
to the population than in any other European country and even larger 
than in Great Britain, where the population is incomparably wealthier. 
Everyone closely acquainted with social conditions in Italy knows that 
it would require an undue stretch of the imagination to think of the 
middle class there as @ capitalist class. Properly speaking, there is no 
wealthy social class in Italy; though there are wealthy individuals, 
many of whom have amassed their fortunes since the advent of Fascism ; 
but they are not numerous enough or compact enough or long enough in 
existence to be called a capitalist class in the traditional sense of that 
term. They form a group or clique who hold property or titles to property, 
industrial and real estate, and who would benefit rather than suffer 
through inflation. Incidentally, I may say that there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that some of these, who had been the chief financial 
promoters of Fascism, were in league with the Germans and were being 
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used as instruments in encouraging the policy of inflation. But there 
is not space to go into that question here. The point I am making is that 
in Italy the vested money interests, which would have been partly or 
totally wiped out by inflation, are the interests of the people as a whole, 
including the working class. And what makes them signally different 
from ours is the manner in which these investments are made. The main 
bulk of them are in the savings banks. 

Italy is par excellence a country of small savers. The Italians do not 
keep their money at home, sewn up in the mattress, as the French used 
to do; they invariably place all their spare cash on deposit at the local 
branch of the Cassa Nazionale di Risparmio (the National Savings 
Bank) or the Post Office Savings Bank. I have never known a family in 
Italy that did not have a savings bank book and I have known a working 
class family that held as many as ten books, not a particularly unusual 
case, I was told. The result of this habit is that, though the population 
is about the same size as that of Great Britain, the total amount normally 
on deposit in the Italian savings banks is greater by a considerable 
margin than the amount on deposit in our savings banks. To make a 
comparison I shall take the statistics published in 1933, the last normal 
year before the high-powered propaganda to encourage saving: deposits 
in preparation for the Abyssinian campaign. These statistics disclosed 
that at the end of 1932 the amount on deposit in the Italian National 
Savings Bank and the Post Office Savings Banks was 35-448 million lire, 
equal to about £545 millions sterling. At the time the total amount on 
deposit in the British Post Office Savings Banks and the Trustee Savings 
Banks was £508 millions sterling, in round figures; that is to say, 37 
millions less than the Italian. Of course the deposits in the British joint 
stock banks are incomparably larger than in the corresponding Italian 
banks. These deposits do not directly involve any pledge on the part 
of the State ; so that even if the unimaginable should happen, in the 
shape of a large-scale bank failure in England, the social consequences 
might be seriously felt but they would not necessarily affect the prestige 
or authority of the State. But in Italy, where the State is the people’s 
chief banker, the case would be different. 

Taking these peculiarly Italian conditions into account one can clearly 
see how the masses of the people were affected by the prospect of un- 
restricted inflation, which would mean worthless money. Though the 
Italians are poor they are not a penniless proletariat, depending solely 
on their earnings from one day to another and therefore somewhat 
indifferent as to what may happen to the purchasing power of the coun- 
try’s currency. They are not likely to say to themselves that if the 
currency be debased the chief sufferers will be those who have money and 
that with the progressive inflation wages will have to go up, so that in the 
end the working man is the least affected. In Italy, the working class, 
which includes the owners and part-owners of small factories who are 
themselves workers and number nearly one-fourth of the workers employed 
in industry, according to the last industrial statistics available, are small 
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capitalists themselves or at least small savers. Consequently, when they 
are faced with the danger of these savings being wiped out, which they 
have confided to the keeping of the State, they will turn attention to those 
who have been entrusted with the administration of the State. That was 
one of the main factors that brought about the sudden and complete 
renunciation of Fascism. 

The developments in the financial situation immediately leading to 
Mussolini’s resignation can be described in a few words. Last February 
the Minister of Finance, Thaon di Revel, who had been a conformist 
rather than a convinced Fascist, protested against Mussolini’s financial 
policy. He was dismissed and a ‘ first-hour Fascist ’ took his place. This 
was Acerbo, who had no qualifications for the post and, as Under- 
Secretary at the Prime Minister’s Department, had come under grave 
suspicion of being closely associated with the Matteotti murder. Under 
Acerbo a 5 per cent. loan was issued which turned out a failure, with the 
result that the printing press came into action to fill up the void with 
new paper money. As already stated, during the first three weeks of last 
July more than ten milliards of lire were added to the note circulation. 
In other words, Mussolini’s Government had decided to pay its way 
exclusively with printed paper for which there was no cover. Civil ser- 
vice officials who had a sense of responsibility towards the country grew 
alarmed. The more conservative element in the Fascist administration 
were approached. Rumours began to circulate. There was imminent 
danger of a mass run on the savings banks, which would have been met 
only by further inflation of enormous dimensions. That would have 
thrown the whole social-economic structure of the country into chaos. 
Bartolini put the case rather mildly when he said :— 


‘The enormous output (of paper money) which has taken place just 
recently, determined exclusively by the necessities of war, is of a most danger- 
ous character ; because if the circulation on the State account, in contradis- 
tinction to the fiduciary circulation, is not brought to a halt it may develop 
into an increasingly disastrous inflation, which would lead to a pulverisation 
(polverizzazione) of the lira, with incalculable social consequences. 

‘ For a long time now,’ he continued, ‘ publication of the State Budget has 
been suspended and disclosure of the figures I have mentioned was prohibited. 
From many quarters came a demand for a re-examination of this veto in the 
matter of publishing statistical data of an economical and financial character 
and details of the State indebtedness, data which are published by nearly all 
the belligerent countries. The maintenance of secrecy in regard to these figures 
serves no other purpose than to give rise to conjectures about our financial 
situation. Even in circles competent to judge on such matters conjectures go 
beyond the truth, because these circles are kept in ignorance of the facts, and 
make out the general state of affairs to be worse than it is, thus creating con- 
fusion among experts as well as the public and placing weapons in the hands of 
adversaries and speculators. Therefore I think that, if in this field we are to 
adopt that policy of sincerity and rectitude which alone can serve those ends 
that are essential to the life of the nation and to the sound and effective defence 
of our currency, it will be necessary to resume publication of fundamental data 
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concerning the financial situation of the State, the public debt, savings, and 
the banks of issue. This publication should take place at fixed periods.’ 


Bartolini revealed that the war was costing Italy eight milliards of 
lire per month, or the equivalent of £4,000,000 sterling per day, an impos- 
sible burden for a country with such modest financial resources and hardly 
any resources at all in industrial raw material. Yet the richer partner, 
industrially and financially, refused to adopt a lend-lease policy towards 
the poorer. The Germans obviously speculated on the eventual insolvency 
of their ally. They conspired with the baser elements attached to the 
Fascist administration to make Italy pursue a financial policy which was 
calculated to plunge the Italian State into complete bankruptcy, with a 
view to exploiting the resultant chaos for their own ends. ‘They were well 
aware of what was happening ; for they had their representatives in every 
Government office throughout the country. German financial experts 
were installed in the Ministry of Finance, the Treasury and the Bank of 
Italy. The Germans had a whole floor all to themselves in the Ministry 
of the Interior. It is out of the question to assume that they did not know 
of the straitened circumstances in which their ally was becoming more 
and more involved. Anyhow, there is independent evidence that they 
speculated on the disruption of the Italian State from within. If this 
were to happen through the inflation of the currency the economic back- 
bone of Italy would be broken, because of the peculiar conditions which I 
have tried to describe in briefest outline. Social cohesion would be dis- 
solved and popular resistance to German domination would be drastically 
weakened. Under these circumstances they could come in as pretended 
rescuers of the country from social and economic chaos. That would put 
them in a position to take over complete political control. As a corollary 
to their project, they had planned a revival of the old Hohenstaufen 
policy towards the papacy, which meant making the Vatican the vassal 
of the Reich. 

I have said that the Finance Minister’s report was in effect a political 
manifesto. It was that by the very nature of the disclosures he made and 
by reason of the assurances given to the public that the State would stand 
by its obligations, even though these obligations bore the Fascist signa- 
ture, and that wealth would eventually be taxed on an equitable scale to 
meet the demands of the financial administration. But the conclusions 
that were directly to be drawn from the budget declarations were only 
vaguely hinted at, probably owing to the delicate situation in which the 
Badoglio Government found itself at the time. We know now that they 
had only slight hopes of being able to continue in Rome, for the German 
military preparations to take over were already far advanced. There was 
only a slight chance that these could be forestalled by an airborne landing 
which the Italian Government had tried to arrange with the Allied 
military authorities. But while the Press and radio were still in their 
hands they seized the opportunity of giving to the Italian people assur- 
ances which were calculated to restore confidence in the Italian State as 
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represented by the constitutional monarchy. In this way a rallying 
ground was supplied which the popular response has shown not to have 
been ill chosen. 

In the Italian mind the concept of political liberty is associated with 
the historical movement known as the Risorgimento, in which Italy 
was liberated from Austrian and Bourbon despotism and from the tem- 
poral power of the papacy. The movement was carried out under the 
political leadership of Victor Emanuel II, who was King of Sardinia and 
Piedmont and afterwards became King of United Italy. In Lord John 
Russell’s historic dispatch (October 27th, 1860) England’s attitude 
towards Italy at that time was declared in the frankest terms :— 


‘Upon this grave question,’ Russell’s message declared ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government hold that the people in question are themselves the best judges 
of their own affairs. Her Majesty’s Government do not feel justified in declaring 
that the people of Southern Italy had not good reasons for throwing off their 
allegiance to their former Governments. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
cannot pretend to blame the King of Sardinia for assisting them. . 

*Such having been the causes and concomitant circumstances of the 
revolution of Italy, Her Majesty’s Government can see no sufficient grounds 
for the severe censure with which Austria, France, Prussia and Russia have 
visited the acts of the King of Sardinia. Her Majesty’s Government will turn 
their eyes rather to the gratifying prospect of a people building up the edifice 
of their liberties, and consolidating the work of their independence, amid the 
sympathies and good wishes of Europe.’ 


It is only natural that many British people and others belonging to 
the United Nations should now feel somewhat bitter in thinking of the 
possibility, not to say likelihood, that of all the countries subjugated and 
ravaged by Germany, her ex-partner in aggression. may be the first to 
start reconstruction and to start it under the protection of the victor 
Powers. But when the Germans are forced back to the Alpine defences 
their chagrin would be considerably assuaged if political and economic 
chaos should succeed our conquests in Italy—Republicans contending 
against Monarchists, Socialists against Liberals (the traditional party of 
the Right in Italy), clericals against anti-clericals, and so on. If that 
should happen, the Germans would be able to point to the prospect of 
similar confusion in other occupied countries after liberation at the hands 
of the United Nations. And it would be particularly regrettable if at the 
present juncture these contentions were encouraged from our side by 
raising questions that are not being raised at all in Italy. 

In his open letter to the Press, Benedetto Croce emphasised the danger 
of raising at the present moment special political and economic questions 
which can be settled only when the Italian people have won back their 
liberty and when that liberty is firmly established and guaranteed. And 
I think I may take the liberty of underlining his reference to the un- 
wisdom of being in too much of a hurry to settle particular economic 
questions affecting industry, labour, land, etc. I have translated his 
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letter almost in its entirety from the Italian text as published by the 
Giornale d’ Italia on August 4th. 
Croce writes :— 


“The very rapid change that took place through the downfall of the 
régime, which had lasted for twenty years and boasted of being so solid and 
secure, has prompted not a few to repeat the usual banal aphorisms about 
the fickleness of the people and equally banal regrets for desertions from 
furled banners and sudden conversions from one political party to another 
opposed to it. 

‘Well, no. This time there is, one feels that there is, something beyond 
these vulgar facts, something more serious, dignified and encouraging. It is 
the soul of Italy—the Italy which has achieved her national risorgimento 
through the spiritual power of liberty, which had been governed according to 
the principles of liberty, made progress under liberty and prospered, had parti- 
cipated with other European peoples in the civilisation of Africa and finally 
regained its natural frontiers through a great and victorious war—it is this 
soul that now rebels, not weakened or divided or changed in its essence by the 
régime which oppressed it from without, deafened it with resounding words, 
dazzled it with glaring uniforms, gave it a false appearance with their so-called 
rallies which had been commanded to assemble. Thus, too, in France, after 
Thermidor, the crowds returned to their old churches and gladly resumed the 
old ways and the old songs. 

‘ During the epoch that has now closed people used to ask me: What do 
you think Italy will want first of all after the downfall of the present régime ? 
As I have no taste for the pastime of predicting the future, I used to give an 
answer that was not a prediction but simply an observation, I might call it a 
physiological observation. For me there is no doubt, I said, that Italy will 
ask for and want the nourishment which is necessary for her, that elementary 
food that has been denied her a long time and for which she has long yearned : 
Liberty. And when people have asked me if there was a danger that the 
unity of Italy would be weakened as a result of the experiences through which 
she had passed, I replied : On the contrary, that unity will be more compact, 
because it will not be as it was in the time of the Risorgimento, when Italy had 
various kinds and degrees of oppressors and adversaries—Austrians and 
Bourbons, Granducalists and political papists (papalini), separatists, and 
sticklers for the autonomy of the communes (municipalisti) giving rise to various 
and mixed feelings. “Now, however, from the Alps to Cape Passero, Italy has 
but one oppressor and one enemy, hated equally by all, and against whom all 
will have revolted, from which revolt a new life will arise. 

‘Nevertheless since he who loves also fears and, being wary of dangers, 
takes precautions against them, there is one picture which I cannot banish from 
my mind. It is the picture of Spain after the fall of Primo de Rivera’s dictator- 
ship—a picture of the exultation and the emotions of faith and fraternity which 
flared up throughout the whole nation at that time. One had only to read 
the newspapers and books, or meet a few Spaniards, to be confronted with the 
spectacle of celebration and rejoicing. I myself received flattering invita- 
tions to go there to deliver lectures, which I did not accept because of my 
ineptitude for ceremonies and oratory. Carlo Sforza, who had procured these 
invitations, wrote me: “Come to Spain: you will see again the Italy of 
1848.” What all these hopes and honest faith came to in the end is, alas, 
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only too well known. And our hearts still bleed at the thought of the 
horrible strife and the relapse into a harder régime than the dictatorship of 
a Primo de Rivera. 

‘ Now I know well that Italy is not Spain. I mean (because I do not wish 
my words to be taken as indicating a lack of esteem for that nation, a meaning 
which is far away from my mind) that the history of Italy is not the history 
of Spain. But though this may encourage a less pessimistic outlook, it should 
not make us forget the danger into which Spain fell and was engulfed and into 
which we also may fall. Spain, aiming at liberty, then wished to deal with all 
her problems at one and the same time ; problems of different kinds, from the 
struggle against the clergy to the agrarian question. On these problems the 
people became divided and a civil war ensued in which the country was bathed in 
torrents of fratricidal blood. Not that these problems should not be dealt with 
and solved as well as the others ; but Spain wanted to do all this before liberty 
had secured a firm foundation in the brains and in the hearts of her people, 
fortified, guaranteed and made a common platform equally respected by all in 
the various particular conflicts. 

‘Now, by reason of my position as a writer on political matters, during 
recent years I have never ceased to insist on this point: namely, that. the 
restoration of liberty must come first and it must be firmly established. This 
is the fundamental thing. And its problems must not be mixed up and 
confused with other various problems of a particular nature. Nor must we 
delude ourselves with the thought that we can make liberty attractive by 
the lure of particular reforms and economic advantages; for in that way 
(which might be called simony, inasmuch as the profane would contaminate 
what is sacred) we should not obtain liberty, but only the empty semblance 
of it, democratic or rather demagogic rhetoric, noisy and vacuous, energetic in 
words and feeble in deeds. That sort of liberty would collapse under the first 
attack. 

‘Therefore I wished to have the moral problem (or the ethico-political 
problem, as I defined it in doctrinal terms) kept completely distinct from the 
economic problems, not through any indifference or lukewarmness towards 
these latter but rather because I clearly saw that economic problems can be 
properly set out and solved only if this distinction be maintained. 

‘Is that clear? To me it seems clear. And, to prevent any misunder- 
standings about it, I may recall that in all my philosophical works during the 
past fifteen years I have endeavoured to show that political liberalism is not 
bound up with economic liberalism, no more and no less than it is bound up 
with protectionism or communism or any other tendencies. Communism and 
liberalism and the other tendencies have an équal right to struggle with one 
another and gain successes over one another, also to come together and negotiate 
agreements, as they are accustomed to do; but none of them should call 
violence to its aid or the help of a provisional dictatorship or authority, as they 
say euphemistically. Instead of doing that, let us unite all our forces, all of us 
from all the parties, formed or in formation, to give strength to the fundamental 
liberty that is our common bond. And let us be on our guard against diver- 
gencies that may arise from the particular predilections. If we are too anxious 
to get these accepted and put into practice all at once, the final result would be 
their own destruction and the destruction of liberty with them. Liberty should 
be held as a religion in our souls, sharing the sublime character of the other 
religions, their austerity and integrity. If this religion, as a result of the 
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oppression it has suffered, will take wider and deeper root in Italy, then the 
oppression will not have been in vain. 
‘ BenEpETTO CRocg.’ 


Instead of going into exile, Croce stood his ground in Italy and fought 
Fascism steadfastly for twenty years. His message to the Italian people 
has all the more force for that reason. 

James MuRPHY. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
I 


‘Wuo’s dead ? ’ asked the inquisitive onlooker as a funeral passed down the 
street. ‘I don’t exactly know,’ was the grave reply, ‘ but I think it’s the bloke 
in that coffin.’ In the obsequies we are now celebrating, we have at least the 
advantage of knowing that the bloke in the coffin had a French name—Laissez- 
Faire. Celebrating is used advisedly, since solemnising would be a travesty of 
the attitude of the funebrial concourse. Laissez-Faire is dead and none so poor 
to do him reverence. We don’t know who is going to take his place, but none 
of his family will get a look in. All parties are agreed upon that. The loudest 
cheer at the recent assembly of the Liberal Party was for the asseveration that 
the Liberal Party had nothing to do, and never had had anything to do with 
Laissez-Faire. There was not a single cock-crow. 

It would probably be just as well to shovel the corpse into an anonymous 
grave and leave it at that. Otherwise some embarrassing controversy may 
range round the deceased. Have we buried the wrong man? Didn’t he or 
somebody of the same name pass out in 1870, in 1890, in 1910 or 1931 ? When 
was he born? Did he really exist ? Did he ever grow up? Did anyone know 
him when he was alive ? 

The first embarrassment would arise with any attempt to erect a monument 

with an inscription in English. How does one translate the fellow’s name # 
Ci-git Laissez-Faire. Here lies . . . shall we chisel the Do-nothingness of 
Carlyle? What about Leave it alone? Or a more positive variation Let it 
work, or a blatant Let it rip alias Devil take the hindmost ? What about his 
relatives ? Was he the offspring of Natural Law? Was he first cousin to 
Invisible Hand ? Was he own brother to Free Enterprise and that acid spinster 
Competition, the bitch goddess now sourly nicknamed Chaotic, Wasteful, 
Cutthroat ? 1 , 
_ If any choice were made it would probably emphasise the negative aspect 
of the deceased’s character. Laissez-Faire would brook no interference. He 
wanted to be left alone. His slogan was ‘ Hands off,’ ‘ Stand out of my light,’ 
and, above all, ‘ No State intervention.’ On this last there would be universal 
agreement. He hated the State like poison. He wouldn’t have him in the 
business except perhaps as a night-watchman or porter. Laissez-Faire and the 
State were irreconcilables. 

But if this last is true, how does one explain their association in the abusive 


1. The latest buffoonery makes the deceased an associate of the Smash and Grab criminal 
class. q 
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jargon of to-day ? The State has run the Armed Forces of the country for 
several centuries now, and one would have thought that this line of activity 
would be universally recognised as an outstanding example of State enterprise, 
an exception conceded by the most recalcitrant champion of laissez-faire. But 
if a battle cruiser blows up at the first salvo as a result of faulty design or 
construction, there is furious denunciation of the laissez-faire supposedly at the 
root of the disaster. The Bank Charter Act of 1844 bestowed a virtual monopoly 
of the note issue on a single establishment, imposed rigid restrictions on the 
issuing powers of this institution, prescribed a fixed relationship between the 
note and gold and imposed numerous other regulations on the monetary 
mechanism of the country. A more blatant example of State intervention it 
would be hard to conceive. But I have seen this authoritarian monetary 
system which regulated British currency and credit from 1844 to 1914 denounced 
in print as the old-fashioned laissez-faire gold standard. After that I con- 
fidently expect the appearance of a treatise eulogising Stalin as the great 
reformer of old-fashioned laissez-faire Communism. 

If shortcomings of the General Post Office to-day can be attributed to 
laissez-faire, who was the bloke we buried yesterday ?. He’s dead, but he 
won’t lie down. Where is the antithesis with State control? Is laissez-faire 
a state of mind, an attitude, a principle, a philosophy or a system? Ah, boasts 
the plain man, if I can’t define an elephant, I know one when I see one. But 
does anyone recognise laissez-faire when he comes across it ? To-day it exists 
as a meaningless term of abuse just as certain obscenities are said to be terms of 
affection among sailors. The time is more than ripe for a complete re-examina- 
tion and re-statement of the concept.” 


II 


In some of the recent discussions on the principles of economic and social 
organisation, a stock illustration is drawn from the case of road traffic either 
by way of analogy or as a practical example. A metaphor can obscure as well 
as illuminate, and even those who have employed this apt illustration sym- 
pathetically have not in my opinion taken it far enough nor drawn the sufficient 
conclusion. I propose to elaborate it here even at the risk of running it to 
death. Let us suppose that a conference of liberals is called upon to determine 
the principles which should govern road traffic. The word liberal is spelt with 
a small ‘1’ although in this country it should be possible to employ the capital 
letter. 

The first day’s debate would revolve around the principle of general freedom 
of traffic, the facility open to all citizens to use the roads and determine their 
own destination. The liberal philosophy would argue that only on this principle 
could the maximum benefits of traffic accrue to the community, or at least 
that no form of arbitrary discrimination could be shown to give superior results. 
The counter argument is that this would not work, since the unco-ordinated 


* For a gallant and illuminating attempt to resolve the confusion, see Walter Lipp- 
mann’s The Good Society, a work which has not received half the attention and recognition 
it deserves. Mr. Lippmann has, I think, come very near to achieving complete clarification 
of the issue, but unfortunately in my view with the result of disowning the doctrine. 
Insensibly he translates delusions about laissez-faire into delusions of laissez-faire, and this 
leads him to discard laissez-faire on behalf of modern liberalism instead of reconciling the 
two. This is a fault in exposition which detracts nothing from the merits of his brilliant 
analysis nor from the value and practicability of his conclusions. 
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free play of individual choice in this matter would lead to inextricable confusion 
and chaos. The answer to this is short. It has worked for centuries and still 
works to-day. No doubt to the casual onlooker the spectacle at a cross-roads 
on a Sunday in peace-time would suggest a mad riot of selfish, self-frustrating 
individualism. The fact is that 99 per cent. plus of the cars reach their destina- 
tion and return home safely. There is congestion at spots, there are various 
other frictions, but the grand result is a highly successful flow of traffic. Doubt- 
less it might flow even more smoothly if the police had powers peremptorily 
to order some traffic making for Brighton to make for Eastbourne, but the 
liberal would regard this advantage as more than offset by the loss of benefit 
to the sufferers. Or at least he could set the advocates of such measures the 
impossible task of demonstrating the contrary. And this leads to a second 
possible objection, namely, that even if general freedom of traffic works the 
results are not beneficial because the travellers do not know what is good for 
them. The poorer ones on arrival at the other end walk fifty yards to the beach 
and sit about all day eating cockles and winkles. The better-off drive with 
closed windows to overheated hotels, drink too many cocktails, eat too heavy 
a lunch and return home without taking a mouthful of fresh air. The reply of 
the liberal is that he is quite uncertain himself what is good for other people, 
and extremely dubious about the capacity of anyone to prescribe for his 
fellows. He is the more dubious because he has a suspicion, warranted by 
experience, that cockles, winkles and gin may at any moment be discovered 
by the nutrition experts and be elevated into a fashionable prescription. He 
is prepared to receive advice and to encourage its propagation to others, but 
not to approve its compulsory application. 

Given that the principle of general freedom of traffic was accepted on the 
first day, the second day’s discussion would revolve around the regulations 
appropriate for this traffic. Here one challenge would be met at the outset. 
It might be objected that, the principle of freedom of traffic having been 
accepted on the first day, any further discussion involving possible restrictions 
would be otiose and out of order. The emphatic reply to this is that the liberal 
case is not one of philosophic anarchy, that it conceives freedom of traffic as 
operating within a framework of regulation designed to secure the maximum 
benefits from that freedom of operation.. So far from being otiose the second 
day’s agenda is an essential corollary to that of the previous day. The liberal 
view would repudiate the argument that the common sense and decency of 
drivers would naturally lead to a code of driving sufficient to secure the desired 
results. On the contrary it realises that the road-hog, the unscrupulous and 
the thoughtless would speedily distort this freedom of operation into abuses 
detracting from the general good. The conference would proceed to debate 
* various measures for the better ordering of the traffic bearing in mind ali the 
time the accepted principle of freedom, without discrimination, to operate 
inside these regulations. 


Iil 


Here we have a double picture admirably illustrative of the laissez-faire 
doctrine—general freedom of operation within a framework of regulation 


* I first wrote this passage on the evening of August 3lst. Confound me if the Radio 
Doctor in his 8.15 a.m. talk on September Ist did not recommend cockles and mussels as 
useful foods for expectant mothers because of their calcium content. It makes yer laugh, 
chums, it makes yer laugh. 
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appropriate to the time and place. This is the essence of laissez-faire, and this 
is the philosophy as it has worked in practice whatever the definitions and 
interpretations that have been put upon it at various times by advocates and 
opponents alike. It was implicit in the teachings of classical economics, even 
though it was not made explicit and some of the terminology might suggest a 
different interpretation. Thus the reference to the invisible hand is easily 
distorted into the doctrine that individuals by promoting their own interest 
were doing all they could to promote that of the community. This is a popular 
version of laissez-faire, and gives it its negative character and sinister reputation. 
But from anything more than a merely perfunctory reading of Adam Smith it 
emerges that he was concerned with the positive problem of establishing con- 
ditions in which the individual could only serve his own interest by promoting 
that of the community. If anyone believes that Adam Smith taught that the 
unrestrained activities of business men made for the common good, there are 
scores of passages in the Wealth of Nations in refutation of this. To represent 
Adam Smith as the patron saint of the business tycoon is a fantastic travesty. 
The old gentleman said ruder things about them than any modern statesman 
dare utter. 

The twofold aspect of laissez-faire can be illustrated in numerous other ways. 
Orthodox cricket allows for complete freedom and initiative to the players 
within the rules framed by the M.C.C.; orthodox bridge within the rules of the 
Portland Club. The slogan ‘ Let them alone’ does not apply to the rules, 
but to play within the rules. For the rules are always subject to alteration and 
are altered from time to time—but by an impartial body concerned with the 
general good of the play. Opposition to changes in the rules does not come 
solely from die-hards, stick-in-the-muds and other recalcitrants. A proposal 
emanating from six-footer Scandinavians to raise the net at tennis by four 
inches should be studied with, let us not say suspicion, but a certain amount of 
sophistication, and the five-foot Japanese should be heard on the matter. Nor 
does a change necessarily imply that the original rule was wrong and inappro- 
priate all along. At one time within the memory of people still living, very 
elementary traffic rules prevailed. They could be boiled down to ‘ Keep to 
the left ’ and ‘ Don’t be drunk in charge of a horse and cart.’ To-day we have 
stationary and mobile traffic police, traffic lights, roundabouts, one-way streets, 
parking regulations, a code of driving signals, and a host of other rules. How 
is the change to be interpreted ? As a wholesale repudiation of laissez-faire ? 
It would be easy to represent it as that. Put the argument thus. At one time 
laissez-faire prevailed in respect of road traffic. But it was discovered that 
individual licence in this matter led to chaos. Moreover, the awakening public 
conscience refused to tolerate any longer the evils of the road and the State 
had to intervene for purposes of control. In the controversy between the 
advocates of natural liberty and those of State control the former lost ground. | 
Narrower and narrower limits were assigned to the application of the principle 
of laissez-faire, and in the end it was peremptorily bidden to stand aside. 
Individual responsibility was lessened and State responsibility was heightened. 
. - - and so on, with further talk about laying the axe at the root of individual- 
ism, extending the legitimate functions of Government and forwarding the 
march to State Socialism. 

All this is a travesty of the issue but nevertheless a confusion into which it 
is easy to drift. How easy can be seen from a passage taken from an address 
on Laissez-Faire and Government Interference delivered by Lord Goschen in 
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1883. (The laissez-faire patient was already dying from galloping consumption.) 
Lord Goschen was apprehensive of the trend of Government interference and a 
sufficient advocate of laissez-faire to find it necessary to disclaim being a blind 
and unreasonable champion of it in all circumstances. He employed the 
following illustration :— 

Till some years ago the street traffic in the metropolis regulated itself. The rules of the 
road were held to suffice. The stream of vehicles passed to and fro under a very wide 
application of laissez-faire and laissez-passer. But when blocks become more frequent, 
collisions more numerous, street accidents more and more a common occurrence, the cry 
arose for the police. Society in the shape of two policemen stationed itself in all the impor- 
tent thoroughfares. Coachmen were stopped, drivers directed, foot passengers assisted, 
refuges constructed. Freedom of passage ceased. The principle of individual liberty 
yielded to organised control. 

Note first the reference to the ‘ rules of the road.’ This really refers to the 
rule of the road ‘ Keep to the left.’ The popular expression is converted into 
a generic term implying no further scope within that category. Then note how 
this is associated with the statement that the traffic regulated itself. The rules 
of the road are not presented as positive man-made regulations, but as a sort 
of natural institution or phenomenon. Then comes the association of ‘ the 
rules ’ with the concept of laissez-faire, and later on with the notions of freedom 
and individual liberty. Once you go beyond ‘the rules’ you are apparently 
abandoning laissez-faire and introducing a new and different social philosophy. 
Society steps in and stations itself at the controls. 

But if we revert to our previous demonstration of the liberal philosophy 
this is seen to be a distortion and misrepresentation. At no time was the 
principle of general freedom of traffic at stake. The discussion was not on the 
first day’s agenda. What was involved was the second day’s agenda—a con- 
sideration of the framework of regulation, and for purely technical reasons 
this entailed amendments. The passage from Goschen also requires amend- 
ment. ‘ Till some years ago the traffic in the metropolis was easily regulated. 
The existing rules of the road were held to suffice.’ Omit the sentence about 
laissez-faire and laissez-passer. Go on to describe the causes of growing con- 
gestion and friction. Do not say that society in the shape of two policemen 
stationed itself, but simply that two policemen were stationed in all the impor- 
tant thoroughfares. Omit the last two sentences. Purged in this way the 
passage would gain in accuracy and clarity, but lose all relevance and force in 
the general argument of the paper. 

One further example in this field can be given in accordance with my 
predilection for flogging a metaphor to death. In 1831 Parliament enacted 
laws which virtually eliminated steam coaches from the road. The Red Flag 
regulation required a man to precede a horseless carriage carrying a red flag 
by day and a red lantern at night. This restrictive legislation was repealed in 
1896.. Now how do we interpret the original act and the subsequent repeal ? 
Was the 1831 Act a gross violation of natural liberty (anglicé laissez-faire) and 
an amazing inconsistency at that time of surging individualism ? Was the 
1896 repeal a flagrant blow at the doctrine of State intervention and a check 
on the march to State Socialism ? Did the repeal evoke yells of triumph from 
the right and angry protests from the left ? Nothing of the kind. ‘It could 
equally have been a Tory, Liberal or Labour man who, foreseeing the slaughter 
on the roads and other undesirable accompaniments of motor traffic, urged 
continued discouragement of mechanical road transport in the general interest. 
If the Parliament of that time had approved this argument it would have 
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retained the ban, but as a general ban. Any political division on this issue 
would have been as irrelevant and senseless as the cry of Bolshevism raised by 
some people when the M.C.C. proposes to amend the 1.b.w. rule. 


IV 


A pernicious confusion arises from the indiscriminate use of the terms 
State interference, State intervention, State regulation, State control, State 
operation and State Socialism, often as interchangeable synonyms. A minor 
change is made in the regulations and the cry goes up ‘ We are all Socialists 
now. No distinction is made between the various forms of State action. 
Thus Goschen in the paper referred to above puts the possibility of a Post 
Office incursion into banking on all fours with his traffic problem. Start with 
the assumption that laissez-faire is the antithesis of State interference, agree 
that the Armed Forces, the Post Office and the roads are exceptional cases for 
State operation, and any further intervention represents the first stage in the 
passage to the Communist society. Force the laissez-faire advocate to consider 
the case for the compulsory fencing of dangerous machinery and you’ve got 
him. After that he cannot consistently oppose the nationalisation of the coal 
mines, the establishment of a Milk Marketing Board, a scheme for the licensing 
of shops and a plan for State-fostered international cartels. And then when 
the laissez-faire advocate has swallowed this whole box of pills, complete his 
discomfiture by discovering his dead and departed faith reincarnated in the 
form of the crossed nib of a Post Office pen. 

Whatever terms we use, let us apply them logically and consistently. 
From what has already been said a pattern can be made of the issue. Imagine 
two concentric circles. The inner one embraces the field in which there is 
freedom of traffic, in which enterprise has free play, where, for example, the 
price mechanism is allowed to operate unhampered. Call this, if you like, the 
free market. The outer ring represents the framework of laws and institutions 
—more and more of which are established by the State—circumscribing the 
operations of the inner circle. Laissez-faire is the policy represented in this 
pattern. It is a wider concept than that of free enterprise since we can keep 
that term for the activities conducted in the inner circle. Cut out the pejorative 
term State interference altogether. State regulation had better be kept for 
authoritarian measures affecting the outer ring. State operation represents 
any incursion by the State into the inner circle, and covers disguised incursions 
in the form of allegedly autonomous marketing boards, schemes of industrial 
self-government, price controls, etc. Now we know where we are.‘ The 
laissez-faire advocate does not regard the outer ring as a vague penumbra 
dimly suffused by natural right. He does not believe that it was there all 
along or that it growed of itself. On the contrary it represents a positive 
creation of man-made origin. It is not unchanging or unchangeable: in fact 
it is in continual adaptation. There is no sacrosanct rule of the road coming 
down from the dim past and on which unnatural accretions have been grafted. 
If Herbert Spencer made an unending ass of himself on these matters his 


* Let us have a similar clarification about the term planning. Does it relate to the 
outer ring or to the inner circle ? If planning means continual consideration of the lay-out 
of traffic controls in Piccadilly Circus, I am for planning. If it is a scheme to restrict the 
use of Piccadilly Circus to people who had driven there before January Ist, 1934 and to 
make subsequent permits subject to licence and challengeable by railway companies and 
existing licence holders, I am against planning, 
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performance took place in the outer ring. Laissez-faire does not mean ‘ Leave 
the existing regulations alone.’ Its ‘ leave alone ’ relates to the freedom of the 
market. Under it you can put up a traffic light to-day and take it down 
to-morrow. Under it you ought to study the effects of your traffic lights from 
day to day. The price of freedom in the inner circle is eternal vigilance in the 
outer ring. The Red Flag regulation may have been perfectly justified in 1880 
and developed into a social obstruction by 1890. 

Now read Keynes’ The End of Laissez-Faire and see how a brilliant econo- 
mist can stray off the path by using giraffes instead of traffic regulations for 
his metaphor. Having disposed of the popular renditions of laissez-faire, which 
he rightly admits are not a derivative from classical economics, he goes on to 
consider the réle of the State, and picking up Bentham’s nomenclature of 
Agenda and Non-Agenda, insensibly alters the whole pattern of the issue. 
The problem of State regulation is swallowed up in the problem of State 
operation. We no longer have the picture of the two concentric circles, but of 
two barely intersecting circles, the sort of figure one sees in the atlases with the 
eastern hemisphere in one and the western in the other, the two being fused 
at a narrow passage in the Atlantic. Keynes makes this new pattern palatable 
by assigning one circle not wholly to the State, but to semi-autonomous bodies 
within the State. This has let us in for the Public Board—the marketing board, 
the industrial self-government scheme—with disastrous results on the thinking 
and programme of the Liberal Party. Now many Liberals are fascinated with 
the pattern, some going so far as to envisage a new sort of equilibrium—the two 
circles to be of equal size, one the planned controlled economy, the other the 
free economy, with check and countercheck producing equipoise. The Labour 
Party has the same pattern in view, but conceives the planned circle as swelling 
—ever so gradually, Topsy—and the free circle contracting pari passu until— 
we may not see it in our time, my wistful boy—there is only one great big 
circle left. The people who will cash in on this are the hard-bitten Tories of the 
Right who, with the connivance of the Trade Unions, and despite the dubious 
head-scratchings of the bewildered Liberals, will coolly fill in the space with 
cartels, industrial boards, trade associations and other monopoly devices, all 
under State patronage. If voting is made compulsory I shall spoil my paper. 
' In the meantime it is assumed that we cannot get pure milk without setting up 
a Milk Marketing Board operating as a discriminating monopoly which has 
already flirted with the proposal to exclude new entrants, and still has that 
card up its sleeve. It is assumed that the unseemly riot of signs, hoardings and 
advertisements in Oxford Street cannot be tidied up until the Westminster 
Council has acquired all the property. It is assumed that jerry-building cannot 
be eliminated without a Building and Construction Board on the lines of the 
B.B.C., the Central Electricity Board or the Port of London Authority. It is 
assumed—and back we come to the field of transport—that regular services, 
uniform fares, efficient drivers and vehicles conforming to safety regulations, 
cannot be provided for the population of London except under the egis of a 
monopoly. Before the advent of the London Passenger Transport Board there 
was a disgraceful bout of nursing, tail-racing, and blanketing in the fight 
between competing bus-lines. This has now ceased, hence, argues the planner, 
the justification for the monopoly. Good Heavens, the abuses could have been 
eliminated overnight by sending half a dozen directors of the London General 
Omnibus Company to cool their heels in Wormwood Scrubs for six months for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and six months for endangering human life, 
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the sentences to run consecutively. Sectional interests are now exploiting the 
general predilection for planning by the sort of blackmail which I have described 
as the ‘ Give me the run of the house and I’ll be a good boy.’ Give us a market- 
ing monopoly and we guarantee you pure milk. Otherwise the tuberculosis is 
on your own heads. Give us industrial self-government and you shall have a 
damp course in every building. Otherwise the rheumatism is on your own 
back. Give us the exclusive right to determine who shall be permitted to call 
himself an architect and we will provide xsthetic designs. Otherwise we'll 
swamp you with mock Tudor. Give us a licensing scheme for shops and we 
guarantee good and honest service. Otherwise the consumer will get a raw 
deal. Well, it only requires one intelligent and courageous Prime Minister to 
settle that hash. Appropriate legislation would secure taost of these things 
without violating the freedom of the market.’ Give thee a monopoly: I'll 
see thee damned first. At the moment, however, one cannot express doubts 
about the form and operations of the Milk Marketing Board without being 
denounced as a vicious laissez-fairist who takes a sadistic pleasure in seeing 
babies afflicted with rickets ; and in this country of stringent libel laws the 
mood is to regard this as fair comment. 


V 


At the risk of fouling my own nest I will now present the critics with the 
case against modern English economists. Absorbed in the study of the market 
they have tended to neglect the study of the framework, or at least failed to 


5 The fertile and ingenious mind of Lord Keynes applying itself specifically to the 
problem of the legal and institutional framework would produce a salutary reform every 
twenty-four hours. The scheme for an International Currency Union is a proof of this. 
This is not a measure of international socialism. It is a scheme to supplement existing 
institutions by an additional one necessitated, it is held, by the circumstances of the times, 
It would provide the ultimate clearing of the multitudinous transactions of the free market. 
If anyone regards Lord Keynes as an apostle of planning in the popular meaning he should 
read the concluding notes of The General Theory of Employment. True Keynes envisages 
&@ somewhat comprehensive socialisation of investment, but he qualifies even that. Subse- 
quent passages are significant. ‘ If our central controls succeed in establishing an aggregate 
volume of output corresponding to full employment as nearly as is practicable, the classical 
theory comes into its own again from this point onwards. . . . Apart from the necessity 
of central controls to bring about an adjustment between the propensity to consume and 
the inducement to invest, there is no more reason to socialise economic life than there was 
before.’ And note this. ‘I agree with Gesell that the result of filling in the gaps in the 
classical theory is not to dispose of the “‘ Manchester System,” but to indicate the nature 
of the environment which the free play of economic forces requires if it is to realise the full 
potentialities of production.’ The last phrase puts succinctly what I have taken pages to 
elaborate. 

I have not yet read Dr. Mannheim’s Diagnosis of Our Time, but I gather from a review 
that it is largely concerned with deliberate planning for freedom and that the following is 
a quotation : ‘ It is still planning if you are master of the situation and decide that within 
certain fields of life one should not interfere. This sort of deliberate refraining from inter- 
ference will radically differ from the purposeless non-interference of the laissez-faire society.’ 
When Adam Smith advocated the abolition of the exclusive privileges of corporations, the 
repeal of the statute of apprenticeship and of the law of settlements that was a policy of 
purposeless non-interference of the laissez-faire type. To-day it would be deliberate 


called myself a purposeful planner for freedom. 
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give the latter sufficient emphasis in their presentations. They have turned up 
in force on the first day of the conference and looked in for only a few minutes 
on the second. They have stood on the kerb keenly observing the flow of the 
traffic, becoming expert judges of driving, gear-changing, braking and other 
manipulations, but taking the lights, the roundabouts, the one-way streets 
more or less for granted. This would not have been so serious if they had 
specifically relegated the latter task to allied experts. There would soon have 
been a synthesis. But they have given the impression of doing the job by 
carrying on with certain traditional studies of the legal and institutional frame- 
work, even to the point of hag-riding them to death. Outstanding examples of 
this are money, international trade, and population, hangovers from the classical 
period. How economists love to dwell on these topics! How avidly they 
welcome developments which enable them to refurbish the arguments on these 
subjects! This explains the eternal obsession, never so fiery as at this moment, 
with monetary reform as a cure-all. The student of economics is crammed 
with information on the details of the money market. He is expected to follow 
the tergiversating evolutions supposedly recorded in that obscure document 
the Bank Return, and to know all the ramifications of the City, including the 
functions of a rather comic-sounding figure known as a running broker. The 
chief impression he takes away, in my experience, is that under no gentlemanly 
system does a commercial bank discount directly with the Central Bank. This 
is only done by foreigners, the sort of people who stab their wives instead of 
kicking them to death. With this equipment the students get jobs in the War 
Savings Department and draft advertisements declaring that anyone who hoards 
money under a mattress is robbing the soldiers—the truth being the exact 
opposite. As for the population controversy I can only say that whatever the 
size and trend of the population the situation would have been a darn sight 
worse if every married couple for the last hundred years had taken an economics’ 
text-book with them on their honeymoon. I grant the virtues and value of the 
demographic forecasts, but as for the economic diagnosis based on them, I can 
only counsel the layman to sleep peacefully through the warnings. In the year 
1980 there will be such a large percentage in the upper age groups that the 
country, breaking down under the burden of old age pensions, will enjoy full 
empioyment in providing bath-chairs and rest homes for the aged. To prevent 
the economy breaking down under the burden of old age pensions in 1980, 
double the burden in the shape of family allowances should be assumed now. 
This will also make for full employment.* 

But apart from these seemingly eternal subjects, other institutional problems 
have developed and have been allowed by the economists to go almost by 
default. If our economy has developed into one of monopoly capitalism, what 


* Population theory has not advanced much beyond the following :— 

PuitosoPHEr : I have been thinking of the procopo. 

Foot: So have I. What is it ? 

PuILosoPHErE: The procopo is a small Brazilian animal chiefly remarkable for singu- 
larity of diet. A procopo eats nothing but other procopos. As these are not easily obtain- 
able the annual mortality from starvation is very great. As a result there are fewer mouths 
to feed and by consequence the race is rapidly multiplying. 

Foot: From whom had you this ? 

PuitosorHer : A professor of political economy. 

Foot: Let us rise and uncover. 


I think this is from Ambrose Bierce, but I should be grateful for information. 
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are the causes ? Has anyone thought of looking for deficiencies in the legal and 
institutional framework, or are we to be content with a technological explanation 
on Marxian lines of fatalism ? The Government has just set up a committee on 
Company Reform. No economist has been invited to sit on it. For an inquiry 
on population, international trade, money and banking, page the economist, 
On the question of the company, the predominant form of business organisation, 
economists have nothing pertinent to contribute. Adam Smith was eloquent 
upon it, but after the privilege of incorporation was thrown open to all and 
sundry about ninety years ago, the problem became a dead letter for English 
political economy. Luckily the Americans speak the same language, and the 
circumstances of their country or a superior insight have kept the subject alive 
for their economists, and the results can be read on this side. 

In the debates on the Bills bestowing general freedom of incorporation, 
Robert Lowe summed up official policy as follows: ‘Having given them a 
pattern the State leaves them to manage their own affairs and has no desire 
to force on these little republics any particular constitution.’ Have the 
economists any explanation for the fact that some of these little republics have 
emerged to-day as great feudal industrial empires? The Board of Trade 
recently thought it necessary to prevent the film industry of this country from 
being sewn up in a bag—or rather a flour sack. Apart from whether economists 
are satisfied with sporadic intervention of this kind to put a curb upon monopoly, 
are they aware of the reasons for such consolidations and the methods employed 
to effect them? I verily believe that under the holding company device half 
a dozen men could have gone on to acquire control of all the property in the 
United Kingdom through the medium of a private finance company with an 
equity capital of 100 shilling shares, without any contemporary economist 
remarking upon it. Allow me to throw a casual bomb into this field. How 
about this proposition ? No company, except a purely investment company, 
and then only under strict limitations, should be allowed to hold shares in 
another company. If a company wishes to hold securities as reserves, there is 
luckily a plethora of Government securities available in these days. At one 
blow by a simple change in the legal framework I put a formidable obstacle in 
the way of monopoly creation through financial manipulations, and at the 
same time I improve the market for Government securities and enhance the 
national credit. I have not thought it out, but I have begun to think about it." 
What has happened to the law concerning restraint of trade? It has fallen 
into desuetude and economists have left it there. It is now in the province of 
the lawyers and there is little or no contact between the economics and the law 
faculties. A reversion to the attitude of the courts on this matter fifty years 
ago would effectively dispose of much of the vicious monopoly practice of to-day. 
Attention is at last being directed to the patent laws as a possible and potent 
source of monopoly. Until Professor Plant revived the discussion in 1934 
English economists had said nothing on this subject for over half a century. 
They apparently swallowed the crude assumption.—No patents, no inventions. 
No copyright, no books.* A revision of the copyright laws might do more for 
-education and the humanities than a £20 million grant, but the place to discuss 
this seems to be The Times Literary Supplement, and not the Economic Journal. 


? The traffic regulations would not allow a tractor to trail a string of half a dozen 
pantechnicons behind it on the road. A neat analogy with the holding company, i’ faith ! 
® See Plant: ‘The Economic Theory concerning Patents for Inventions,’ Hconomica, 
February, 1934; ‘ The Economic Aspects of Copyright in Books,’ Economica, May, 1934. 
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The economists of the nineteenth century had a great deal to say about Trade 
Unions : one could wish that their modern successors were equally eloquent on 
Trade Associations. Is retail price maintenance in the interests of the com- 
munity ? Will the two-part tariff—the common price policy of public utilities 
—bear economic investigation ? Political economy should be actively con- 
cerned with these problems and should be educating its public, even if this 
entails some neglect of the study of the welfare of the population of a.p. 2005. 
Before the nation commits itself to grandiose planning involving the central 
co-ordination of the running of the Trans-Siberian Railway with that of the 
Rio de Janeiro Tramways, would it not be desirable to study what could be 
done by suitable amendment of the rules of the road ? 

Believing as I do that an economy of abundance could be secured by free 
enterprise operating in a suitable framework designed to make it and keep it 
really free, my withers are unwrung when I am called a laissez-faire clown to 
my face as I was the other day. I do not want to quarrel about the term, but 
I want clarity on the concept. I am not a Dr. Pangloss, my hymn is not Pippa 
Passes, and if Adam Smith is one of my idols, it is because that great man was 
@ positive critic and reformer and not a complacent spectator of the con- 
temporary scene. It was the self-styled progressives who fell most heavily for 
the restrictive planning of the ’thirties, however eloquent they may be to-day 
about planning for abundance and not for scarcity. As I said, I do not want 
to quarrel about the name, but in face of the Hops Marketing Scheme, I feel 
impelled to cry laissez-faire, morbleu, laissez-faire, and to raise the same outcry 
against restrictive road legislation, marketing boards, schemes of industrial 
self-government and international cartel set-ups. In doing this I am not 
climbing on any band-waggon, even if I am giving a mountebank show. Argu- 
ing the case for laissez-faire in this way does not lead to public relations jobs on 
State-fostered monopolies. Nor does it make one a creature of big business and 
finance. Indeed I counsel the eager, if unsophisticated, planners who expect 
guidance to the brave new world from Courtaulds * Imperial Chemicals and 


® Whenever I read Mr. Courtauld’s lucubrations about a new industrial order, and in 
particular about the social responsibilities which business men are graciously prepared to 
assume, I turn up @ ¢utting dated March 11th, 1932, containing a report of the annual 
meeting of Courtaulds Ltd. Some of the shareholders, i.e., proprietors of the business, 
thought they were entitled to know what exactly they were proprietors of, and that it 
would be to their advantage if they did know. As one of them put it: ‘ Considering that 
more than £18,000,000 of our assets are sunk in subsidiary companies, I should have 
thought it would have been possible for the directors to give us a statement. We do not 
know what their number is—10 or 50—what their profits or their losses may be, or what 
their liabilities or assets are, and I should have thought they could have given us some 
statement even if they concealed the identity of the companies under letters of the alphabet.’ 
Later on another shareholder asked : ‘ Why cannot we have the accounts of each company 
given to us ? Why not have a proper balance sheet which we could all understand instead 
of these omnibus items which only confuse us? You could give us the names of the com- 
panies and put down the value you have in your books. Then we could judge for ourselves.’ 

The Chairman (Mr. Samuel Courtauld): We do not consider it advisable to do so, and 
unless the shareholders compel us to do so we shall not. 

In the 1720 Bubble mania money was subscribed for a project ‘ the nature of which 
shall be revealed hereafter.’ This always raises a good laugh at our ancestors, but what 
improvement does the above represent on that? Read the above report to a group of 
young students and they do a broad grin and go out to join the Communists, without 
paying attention to the argument that quite simple changes in company law would meet 
the situation. The Government missed a great chance of imposing a salutary lesson when 
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Stewarts and Lloyds to start off by trying to discover what exactly enabled 
these concerns to achieve their present size and power. 
G. L. Scuwartz. 


ANIMAL COLOURATION : FACTS AND FANCIES 


‘ Depuis cinquante ans les manuels sont une simple illustration du trans- 
formism, ne mettant en lumiére que ce qui lui est favorable, passant sous 
silence tout ce qui est en dehors ou contre lui.’ 

L. ViatLETon (Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés tetrapodes.) 


A PERFECT exemplification of the above dictum is afforded by Dr. H. B. 
Cott’s beautifully illustrated book of 508 pages entitled Adaptive Coloura- 
tion in Animals (1940), which embodies his attempts to revive the mori- 
bund theories of warning and protective colouration and mimicry, and 
to prove that natural selection, by operating on fortuitous variations, has 
called into being all the colour patterns and many external features of 
animals. 

Dr. Julian Huxley contributes an introduction, in which he asserts 
that the author has turned the tables with a vengeance on those of us 
who do not accept his views. We are ‘ the arm-chair, or one might say, 
the laboratory-bench critics.’ Had we cared to acquaint ourselves with 
even a fraction of the relevant facts to be found in nature, we could never 
have ventured to enunciate our sweeping criticisms ; our objections are 
the measure of our ignorance. 

In view of this pontifical pronouncement, let us examine some of the 
evidence adduced by Cott, and notice a few of the many relevant facts 
not mentioned by him. 

He ignores a number of creatures which literally flout his theories ; for 
example, the Paradise Flycatcher (T'erpsiphone paradisi), to which, on 
this account, Finn and I refer repeatedly in The Making of Species (1909) 
—a book quoted by Cott. This bird flourishes throughout the Indian 
Empire. Except for the black crested head and whitish under parts, the 
young of both sexes are chestnut colour. This colouring is retained by 
the hen throughout life, and by the cock until the moult of his third 
autumn ; but, after that of his second autumn his median pair of tail 
feathers grows to a length of 16 inches, four times that of the others. In 
the cock’s fourth year the chestnut parts of his plumage become white 


it took over Courtauld’s American investments. They stood in the balance sheet ab 
£16,000,000 (at least this is the best deduction that can be made), the Government finally 


trading on any other basis was pure surmise, the Government should have settled at the 
balance sheet figure. Company accountants would have worked some overtime after that, 
and we should have enjoyed Mr. Courtauld’s eae philosophic reflections in the 
Economic Journal. 
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gradually, making him parti-coloured, then one long streamer may be 
white and the other chestnut. After his fourth autumn moult, all his- 
plumage, except that of his black head, is white and remains so until 
death. Cocks breed in both chestnut and white plumage, and in the same 
garden there may be one nest attended by a white and one by a chestnut 
male. The cock assists the hen in incubation. The nest is an open one, 
often conspicuously placed low down ina tree. The showy white streamers 
of the sitting cock, as if for advertisement, are frequently flirted when 
hanging over the side of the nest. 

Dr. Cott makes much of green as a cryptic colour, but does not mention 
the vivid green bee-eater (Merops viridis)—a bird of the open country 
whose favourite perch is a telegraph wire. He tabulates (p. 7) sixteen 
species of green tree-snakes ; but does not say that those of other colours 
thrive as well as the green ones ; or that many tree-snakes exhibit several 
colour varieties, or that in many species the young differ from the adults 
in colour, sometimes so greatly that systematists, not knowing their 
relationship, have given different names to young and adult. 

According to Cott, the white winter pelage or plumage of several 
Arctic and sub-Arctic animals is ‘ cryptic colouring donned for the pur- 
pose of defence ’ (p. 23). Those, such as the musk-ox, that do not assume 
a white winter garb are, according to him, protected by large size and 
gregarious habits. Our author, although he includes in his Bibliography 
Selous’ African Nature Notes, ignores the following passage: ‘A far 
smaller percentage of so-called protectively coloured giraffes are killed 
annually by lions in Africa than of musk-oxen by wolves in Arctic 
America ’ (Op. cit., p. 9). 

The truth is that the concealing effect of white plumage or pelage in 
snow-covered country has been greatly exaggerated. Let those who doubt 
this take out on the snow a white dog that has been well washed.? Theshow- 
ease of white animals in winter environment in the South Kensington 
Museum is misleading, because the material representing snow has not 
the intense dazzling white of snow, which apparently cannot be matched 
by any other substance. 

Cott, when writing of Arctic birds, makes no mention of the snow 
bunting which is whiter in summer than in winter. 


1 Dryophis has 6 species, of which 1 (perroteti) is green, 4 are brown or green, | (pulveru- 
lentus) is grey-brown, and Chrysopelea ornata may be (a) black with bright red spots, 
(6) greenish yellow with black cross-bands, (c) pale olive with similar bands, (d) yellowish 
green with red or orange patches. In Hryz johnii the young are often coral red, while the 
adults are sandy grey, or reddish, or pale brown above. 

2 Some years ago in Bushy Park I saw, on a frozen pond the surface of which was covered 
by snow, two swans, one standing on the snow-covered ice, the other floating on a patch 
of water where the ice had been broken for the benefit of the swans. Against the snow the 
standing bird appeared to have plumage of dirty cream colour. From a distance of 300 
yards this swan showed up more plainly than did the bird on the water. At a distance 
of 400 yards the former was still quite distinct, but the latter was difficult to make out, 
except for a moment when the sun shone on it through a rift in the clouds. | At a distance 
of 600 yards I could distinguish the swan on the snow as an object of some kind, but could 
not see its companion on the water. 
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Our author very ineffectively defends the theory of protective mimicry, 
viz., that likeness between two unrelated species living side by side has 
been brought about by natural selection, because the likeness is of benefit 
to one or both species. Many biologists have criticised this theory 
severely. Cott selects and tries to meet eleven of these objections. But 
he ignores the most weighty objection of all, viz., the most perfect 
examples of mimicry are furnished by butterflies which do not need the 
protection it is supposed to afford, because they are rarely attacked by 
birds, which are admittedly the chief enemies of insects. Finn and I 
wrote (Op. cit., p. 238): ‘ We have watched birds closely for some years, 
but believe that we could almost count on our fingers the cases in which 
we have seen a bird chase a butterfly.’ Every field naturalist seems to 
have had similar experience. So rarely do birds attack butterflies that 
such attacks are recorded in natural history journals as uncommon events.’ 
Moreover the butterflies attacked are mostly the more conspicuous forms. 

Nor is this all. Of late years systematic examinations of the contents 
of birds’ stomachs have been made by entomologists employed by various 
Governments to ascertain which species of birds are beneficial or harmful 
to agriculturists. These examinations confirm the observations of field 
naturalists.‘ They show clearly that butterflies do not form an appreci- 
able proportion of the food of any species of bird, although a number of 
species take a butterfly now and again. Birds do not hawk butterflies 
systematically, but on the rare occasions when these gather in large 
numbers, as when migrating, some birds will capture several of them. 
Cott writes (p. 263): ‘In the stomach contents of wild animals we have 
a type of evidence beyond the reach of critics ; this is, and must be, the 
final court of appeal.’ He appeals to it when he tries to prove that birds 
rarely eat warningly coloured insects, but does not inform his readers that 
the verdict of this court is that birds very rarely eat butterflies ! Certainly 
the mimicry displayed by these insects has not been evolved in order to 
protect them against predatory enemies ; that being the case there is no 


® In South Africa Marshall witnessed 8 attacks by birds on butterflies in 5 years; in 
Indie, Yerbury saw 6 attacks in 6 years and Mason 4 in 3 years ; in Ceylon, Punnett saw 
1 attack in 10 weeks. 

Records of birds attacking butterflies in the British Isles were collected and published 
by Poulton and Hale Carpenter in 1909, and by Collenette in 1935 (Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 
(1935) ). The total number of attacks recorded is 262 (of which Collenette records 134) 
by 39 species of birds. Twenty-one species made 1 attack apiece, 4 species made 2 attacks, 
6 made 3, 1 made 4, 1 made 6, 1 made 8, the robin made 18 attacks, the swallow 27, the 
spotted flycatcher 40 and the house-sparrow 103. Most of the butterflies attacked were of 
very conspicuous species; thus 26 of the 40 attacks by sparrows recorded by Collenette 
were on common white butterflies. 

* In India, Mason (The Food of Birds in India, Mem. Dept. Agricult., India (1912) ) 
found no butterflies in the stomachs of the 1,603 birds of 112 species examined by him. 
In Great Britain, Collenge records (The Food of Some British Birds (1913) ) no butterflies 
in 1,011 stomachs of 70 species of birds. McAtee records (Smithsonian Misc. Coll. (1932) ) 
87 butterflies in 80,000 stomachs of North American birds; 69 of these 87 butterflies were 
found in stomachs of pigeon hawks shot during their southward migration in the locality 
where their migration path met that of migrating butterflies. The stomachs of pigeon 
hawks shot elsewhere contained no butterflies. 
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justification for the assumption that mimicry displayed by other animals 
must have been produced for protection, and the theory of protective 
mimicry collapses. 

Another objection to the theory of mimicry put forward by Finn and 
myself, but not noticed by Cott, is what we have described as ‘ false 
mimicry ’ (Op. cit., p. 242), viz., many not nearly related animals resemble 
one another closely, although they live far apart, such as the cacomistle 
(Bassaris astuta) of Mexico and the ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta) of 
Madagascar, and the New Zealand cuckoo (Urodynamis tritensis) which 
resembles the American sparrow-hawk (Accipiter cooperi) far more closely 
than it does any New Zealand hawk. 

Cott does not attempt to meet Gadow’s cogent criticism of the alleged 
mimicry of the snake Elaps by coral-snakes, although the paper contain- 
ing the criticism finds place in Cott’s bibliography. 

Needless to say, resemblances between the eggs of cuckoos and those 
of the birds they victimise are cited by Cott as examples of mimicry. He 
has much to say about the eggs of the Indian koel (Hudynamis scolo- 
paceus)—which forms the subject of a paper by me (not mentioned by Cott) 
entitled ‘An Enquiry into the Parasitic Habits of the Indian Koel ’ 
(Jour. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 1907). The plumage of the male koel is 
black, that of the female is brown, spotted and narrowly striped with 
white. This cuckoo cuckolds the Indian house crow (Corvus splendens)— 
a bird bigger than the koel. As the crow keeps constant guard over the 
nest containing eggs or young, and the koel is no match for it in open 
combat, the male koel, when his mate is about to lay, draws off the 
guardian of the nest by alighting near by and pouring forth his excited 
call until the exasperated crow darts at him and gives chase. During the 
pursuit the hen koel slips in to the nest and lays her egg. Dr. Cott asserts 
that the koel hookwinks the crows ‘ with an egg which they cannot dis- 
tinguish from their own’ because ‘a remarkable degree of assimilation 
has been enforced by selective destruction of the less mimetic eggs.’ That © 
the crow cannot distinguish between its own blue egg and the koel’s green 
one is doubtful, the difference, although not startling, is obvious at a 
glance. In any case there is no need for the ko. 3 egg to resemble that 
of the crow. The Indian crow has incubated and hatched out eggs very 
different from its own that I placed in its nest, e.g., those of the myna 
(Acridotheres tristis), the paddy-bird (Ardeola grayit) and the domestic 
fowl. The white egg of the last is much larger than the crow’s egg ; 
nevertheless the owners of two crows’ nests not only accepted but hatched 
out, along with their own eggs, a fowl’s egg I substituted for one of theirs. 
In a third nest I added a golf ball to the two eggs already in the nest ; on 
visiting the nest next day I found the crow sitting placidly on golf ball 


and eggs.® 


5 Dewar and Finn (Op. cit., pp. 242-5 and 280-2) cite 5 cases of ‘ false mimicry ’ in 
mammals, 23 in birds, 1 in reptiles. Berg (Nomogenesis (1926), pp. 315-16) gives 2 more 
cases in birds, 6 cases in butterflies and 2 in other insects. 

® When I substituted 2 golf balls for the 2 eggs in a crow’s nest the birds deserted. A 

x* 
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The behaviour of these crows was not abnormal and should surprise 
no one acquainted with the behaviour of a broody domestic hen. 

As there is no need for the koel’s egg to resemble that of the crow, it is 
impossible to sustain the notion that such resemblance as there is is due to 
natural selection resulting from crows ejecting eggs unlike their own. 

But some birds, especially small ones, seem usually to desert the nest 
if a strange egg be put into it. The reason does not seem to be that such 
birds have better sight or more intelligence than those which accept 
strange eggs. It is probably a matter of fear. The bird notices that some- 
thing has happened ; if it be bold it continues to sit, if timid it deserts 
the nest. A bird, at any rate in the case of its first clutch of eggs, cannot 
know that the eggs will yield young if incubated, or that eggs do not, of 
their own accord, change colour, shape or size. This, I think, is why the 
rejection of a strange egg is not necessarily connected with the degree of 
resemblance or dissimilarity. I have considered this interesting subject 
in my little volume Birds at the Nest. 





As the koel nestling, unlike that of our cuckoo, does not eject from the . 


nest eggs or nestlings, Dr. Cott, in his efforts to make a case for natural 
selection, writes (Op. cit., p. 422): ‘In the koel the young are at first 
black-headed like the young crows, but, after leaving the nest they moult 
into a brown plumage like that of the adult female.’ This, he says, has 
come about because the crown ‘is the part of the young bird which is 
especially exposed to view as the young crowd together in the nest.’ Un- 
fortunately for our theorist, both koel and crow are completely devoid of 
feathers when they emerge from the egg, and the black skin of the koel 
contrasts strongly with the pink skin of the baby crows! Moreover, the 
mouth of the crow nestling is very large and broad with a fleshy flap on 
each side ; that of the koel is much smaller and lacks the flaps. As to 
the nest plumage, the earliest feathers of the twelve young koels of which 
I have watched the development, though black, were tipped with reddish 
brown or white. 

How little survival depends on mimicry is surely indicated by the fact 
that the eggs of Cuculus canorus (the only cuckoo that visits England) 
have been found in the nests of 146 different species on the continent of 
Europe, and sixty in the British Isles. Here the nests most frequently 
chosen seem to be those of the hedge-sparrow, robin, meadow-pipit, reed- 
warbler, and pied wagtail. As Edgar Chance and others have shown, each 
individual cuckoo seems, when possible, to victimise only one species, and 
its eggs generally resemble more or less closely those of its victim, with 
the: notable exception of that very common foster-parent, the hedge- 


fowl’s egg, placed by me in a crow’s nest before an egg had been laid, was eaten by the 
crows; the incubating instinct was not yet ready to be excited by the presence of an egg 
in the nest. 

Leverkuhn records (Fremde Hier in Nest) several cases of crows in Europe hatching 
fowls’ eggs that had been coloured to resemble theirs. Nathe induced a crow to hatch out 
@ fowl’s egg that had not been coloured. Leverkuhn cites several cases of owls and birds 
of prey incubating fowls’ eggs. A kite in the Zoological Gardens at Zittau, between the 
years 1851 and 1868, hatched 53 of the 69 fowls’ eggs substituted for 41 of her own eggs. 
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sparrow. It is thus clear that there is a great range in the colouring of 
our cuckoos’ eggs and in the degree of their resemblance to those of the 
species victimised. Faced by such facts E. C. Stuart Baker writes (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Lond. (1923): ‘ In some genera and species (of cuckoo) evolu- 
tion is in its earliest stages, (2) in others it has progressed much farther, 
and (3) in certain genera and species it has arrived at the perfection of 
finality.’ He places the British race of cuckoo in category (2), because its 
eggs do not resemble the bright blue eggs of one of its commonest victims, 
the hedge-sparrow. But, in parts of North-Eastern Europe, nearly all 
cuckoos’ eggs are blue and so match those of their victims. ‘ Continental 
cuckoos,’ he writes, ‘seem to have advanced considerably farther in 
evolution than have the individuals which yearly seek our shores for 
breeding purposes.’ So he looks for the day when our cuckoo will lay 
blue eggs in hedge-sparrows’ nests. The fact that it flourishes like the 
green bay tree without doing anything of the sort does not perturb Mr. 
Stuart Baker. And why should it? There is no saying what natural 
selection will not do. Sir Arthur Keith assures us (Hncy. Brit., Vol. XIV., 
p. 761): ‘ Evolution has not proceeded in an orderly or simple manner 
in shaping the bodies of the higher primates.’ Why should not disorderly 
evolution produce a crow that strains at a green egg, unless of a particular 
shade, but swallows a golf ball? There are, as Stuart Baker points out 
(Op. cit.), several geographical races of the Indian house crow, the eggs 
of each of which differ a little from those of other races, and the eggs of 
the koel (of which there are no local races) exhibit similar local differences. 
Thus the eggs of both crow and koel are dark in Siam and Burma, pale in 
the drier areas of India, still paler in the Sind desert, while in Ceylon they 
are dark in some parts of the island and of a peculiar reddish type in 
others. Stuart Baker and Cott are convinced that these local varieties of 
the koels’ egg are the work of natural selection owing to the necessity of 
their bearing a close resemblance to those of the local crow. Even if 
correct this explanation does not account for the local varieties of the 
crows’ eggs. There is no need for them to mimic those of the koel. It 
does not seem to occur to our transformists to ask why the crows’ eggs 
have local varieties. More prone to invent verbal formule to square 
facts with their prepossessions than to seek for causes with an open mind, 
Darwinists seem not to realise that we may be here confronted with the 
results of some common factor, influencing both host and intruder. There 
is a cause for the local varieties of crows’ eggs, is not this also responsible 
for those of the koels’ eggs ? We must bear in mind that many non- 
parasitic birds lay eggs of various types.’ 

The shell of a bird’s egg receives its colouring while passing along the 
oviduct. According to Jourdain (Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. (1935), the shell 

7 Thus, the Indian black drongo (Dicrurus ater) lays 3 types of eggs: (1) pure white, 
(2) white, with red spots, (3) salmon pink with brown, red or purple spots. Those found in 
the Himalayas and Cachar are of type (1); those in the plains of the United Provinces, 
north of Allahabad, are of all 3 types; at Delhi, Allahabad, Deesa and Raipur the eggs 


taken were of type (3); eggs from Bombay and South India are of types (1) and (2). 
Intermediates between the various types have been found. 
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acquires its ground colour in the upper part of the duct, when it is com- 
paratively soft and absorbent. The colouring matter is almost certainly 
a bile product. The various markings superimposed on the ground 
colour are acquired lower down the duct and are produced by glands in 
that area. Jourdain believes that the pigment of these is derived from 
the blood. The pigments which colour birds’ eggs are probably among the 
waste products of the chemical changes in the body of the bird, that have 
to be removed from the body. In mammals chemical reactions in the 
spleen give rise to biliverdin, a green pigment composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. In the liver this becomes reduced to a 
colourless compound, which, after leaving the liver, is oxidised into the 
red bilirubin, which in the intestine becomes converted into brown 
urobilin. Doubtless similar changes take place in the body of the bird, 
in which, according to Sorby, a number of pigments are formed, including 
a red-brown, a bright yellow and two blue pigments. The particular pig- 
ments produced by every bird are determined by heredity, but external 
causes almost certainly modify the strength and the proportion of each 
formed in an individual. G. A. Butler was led by observations in the field 
and in the aviary to conclude (Avicultural Magazine (1916), p. 195) that 
in England light and warmth affect the mother bird during oviposition, 
producing more intense colouring and bolder marking on the egg, while 
cold and darkness have the opposite effect. The kind of food eaten may 
also have some effect on the colouring of eggs, because the chemical 
changes whereby the food is converted by stages into the various body 
tissues are adapted to the kind of food eaten. A change of diet would 
probably modify some of these processes, and thereby affect some of the 
end products, including the egg pigments. If the kind of food eaten by a 
bird in the laying season affects the proportions and strengths of the 
various egg pigments produced, this might go far to account for the 
similar colouring of the eggs of cuckoo and victim. The foster-parents, 
liking certain caterpillars or insects, would feed largely on these and give 
them to the nestlings ; and the cuckoo nestling might then acquire a taste 
for these, and eat of them plentifully on its return next spring to the 
locality in which it was hatched. 

Similarity in food may thus be a considerable factor in producing 
similarity between the eggs of a cuckoo and those of its victim ; but 
difference in food can be only one of several causes of differences in egg- 
colouring, the main cause being heredity, and this apparently may vary 
within the species, since the eggs of each guillemot nesting on the same 
ledge may differ in colouring from those of every one of her associates. It 
is said that the eggs of the same female always exhibit the same type of 
colour and markings. 

The truth is that at present we know very little about the causes of 
the variety of egg colouring, and a vast amount of research will have to be 
undertaken before we can account for it satisfactorily. 

The Darwinian theory, which is declared by writers like Cott and Julian 
Huxley to have thrown so much light upon nature, has actually proved a 
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blight on research by producing premature seeming solutions of problems 
and thereby stifling further impartial study of their actual elements. The 
tendency is always, as Vialleton remarked, to magnify whatever seems 
to agree with the theory and ignore all else. It is also fatally easy to 
attribute some hypothetical advantage to almost any character, and the 
supposition of such advantage is, by lamentably familiar routine, then 
regarded as ‘ explaining ’ the feature and adding further ‘ proof ’ of the 
efficacy of natural selection. The observer who insists on testing the 
corgectness of accepted beliefs frequently encounters advocacy of the 
above type. He finds that Darwinism breaks down wherever it is seri- 
ously questioned and its grounds investigated, as it does in the matter we 
have here been examining. Let us admit our igrorance, rather than delude 
ourselves by imagining that all the phenomena of animal colouration are 
the result of natural selection. Let us bear in mind the words of Vavilov : 
‘The ocean of knowledge is practically untouched by biologists.’ 


Dovetas Dewar. 


LITERATURE OR PROPAGANDA ?—A SURVEY OF THE 
MARXIST ’THIRTIES 


I 
THE period of the ‘thirties was pre-eminently the time in the literature 


of this century when politics, and particularly Marxist politics, played a 
great part in creations which have really nothing to do with politics at 
all—in poetry, in fiction and in literary criticism. It is surely an axiom 
that the literary world and the political world have nothing in common, 
and since the war has caused a decline in the output of British Marxist 
writing it is a favourable opportunity for one who neither hates nor 
admires unduly the Marxist spirit in this country to write a considered 
review of its achievements. 

The most amazing fact about our Marxists was that they not only 
regarded themselves as The Movement, but in record time came to be 
so regarded by even the most conservative critics of the day. Why was 
it that the poets and novelists whose avowed intention it was to over- 
throw the Government in power on much the same lines (I take it) as the 
Soviet revolution of 1917 could gain the approving ear of the most con- 
servative reviews and newspapers? I think the explanation falls into 
four classes : (a) that they had undoubted talent ; (b) that many fashion- 
able people, being dissatisfied with the liberal-socialist ideal, wanted 
stronger meat, thus causing communism in Britain to flourish chiefly 
among the upper classes ; (c) that the bulk of these poets and novelists 
had been educated at exclusive public schools, had set the fashionable 
tone in the older universities and had gone on (knowing the right people) 
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to undisputed possession of the literary field ; and (d) that, being in that 
doubtless enviable position, they formed a Group and cried up each other’s 
wares so sincerely and wholeheartedly that fashionable people (ever eager 
to try the latest thing) and fashionable critics (who know their business) 
began to compare not only Auden but Day Lewis and Spender with 
Hopkins, Yeats, de la Mare, Edward Thomas and Eliot, and not only 
Isherwood but Upward, Warner, Alec Brown and Calder-Marshall with 
such ‘ outmoded ’ novelists as Forster, Myers, Lawrence, Joyce, Powys 
and Virginia Woolf. 

I forget which year it was that the Oxford Union passed the motion 
that ‘ this House will not fight for King and country,’ but I am at any 
rate certain it was in those days, as a witty writer pointed out, that 
‘nobody talked politics’ in the older universities—the time among 
fashionable students of the pacifist and the esthete. But such an 
apparently pusillanimous doctrine could not hold for long the attention 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; soon (in the early ’thirties) it gave way to a 
more bellicose argument—the Class-War and all that it entailed. And 
this was at once more popular among the fashionable set, fascinating the 
tough as well as the pacifist and the Philistine as much as the esthete. 
Everything could be explained in terms of the Class-War—everything, 
that is to say, among those whose acquaintance with the ‘ proletariat ’ 
was limited to reading about him or at most to slum-visiting ; and the 
popular part of the whole thing was that the public school men would 
still be on top after the Revolution as much as before—for were they not 
to lead the ‘ proletariat ’ (acting as commissioned officers to their privates 


and N.C.O.’s) against their common enemy, the bourgeoisie ? 

Such an innocent view is well-nigh incredible, even among the per- 
petual adolescents who form a substantial part of our plutocratic-stricken 
mob (‘there is no mob like that mob,’ says T. F. Powys, sadly); the 
leaders of the Movement, of course, did not take it quite so simply, but 
among their followers is Rex Warner, whose enthusiastically received 
novel The Wild Goose Chase (three of the reviewers compared it with The 


> 


Pilgrim’s Progress) gives precisely that view. ‘We are workers... , 
says the public school hero, George, at the end, to the real workers he 
has saved'by his ‘ generalship ’ from the hated bourgeoisie—George, mind 
you, who has never done a day’s work in his life, apart from making love 
promiscuously to a number of women who fall into his arms as easily as 
they do in the schoolboys’ dreams. 

The dividing of the country into three distinct groups (the rich, the 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat) is not only incredibly naive, but useless even 
asarough summary. As Bernard Shaw’s Lubin said in Back to Methuselah, 
‘ call a mechanic one of the poor and he’ll punch your head ; when you 
talk to your constituents about the toiling millions, they don’t consider 
that you are referring to them ; they are all third cousins of somebody 
with a title or a park. . . .’ While I recognise the touch of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman in Shaw here, that saying of Lubin’s remains profoundly true 
,of the lower middle class, the class (if there is any point of talking in 
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‘ classes ’ nowadays, when they so overlap) which contains about 60 per 
cent. of the population of Britain, which incidentally produced Hardy, 
Wells, Bennett, Lawrence, Joyce and Rosenberg—and which the Com- 
rades conveniently forgot in their mystic raptures about the ‘ proletariat.’ 
This class wants (and will get) a ‘revolution ’ by gradual social change, not 
the violent revolution which the public schoolboy communists, with their 
memories of debagging the police on boat-race nights, so look forward to. 

The outlook of these writers would have been discouraging had we not 
known (say, in 1935) that fashions notoriously do not last and that the 
‘liberal’ movement was by no means dead, though put to shame as far 
as blasting went by the exhibitionist trumpetings of the Red Flag. By 
‘liberal ’ I don’t mean necessarily, the party of that name, nor a philoso- 
phical system, but simply the doctrine of the average decent and intelli- 
gent person in every class. Any ‘ revolution ’ that takes place in Britain 
will come so gradually that we shan’t notice it ; it may follow the lines 
of the old liberal-socialist ideal, not at any rate communism, which 
believes that the end is everything and the means do not matter. 

‘ Let us now consider examples of planning,’ says Aldous Huxley, in 
that admirable book Ends and Means, ‘ by political leaders who accept 
the ideal postulates, whose intentions are good. The first thing to notice 
is that none of these men accepts the ideal postulates whole-heartedly. 
All believe that desirable ends can be achieved by undesirable means . . . 
they are reformers and revolutionaries, but reformers who imagine that 
unfair and arbitrary acts can produce social justice, revolutionaries who 
persuade themselves that the centralisation of power and the enslavement 
of the masses can result in liberty for all.’ 

This theory, that peace and liberty can be achieved only by civil war 
and bureaucracy, is borne out by a good many of our Marxist writers. 
‘Mr. Auden’s poem on Spain,’ writes Edwin Muir in the Criterion, ‘ and 
a good few of the poems in Mr. Warner’s book are also militant and 
catastrophic. .. .’ The critic had noticed the same kind of thing in 
Louis MacNeice’s verse play Out of the Picture. ‘ Fighting is regarded,’ 
continues Mr. Muir, ‘as the only means left of remedying the present 
state of society. This point of view is presented in Mr. Auden’s excellent 
poem with restraint and a natural reluctance, though he commits himself 
to ‘“‘ the deliberate increase in the chances of death, the conscious accept- 
ance of guilt in the necessary murder.” .. .’ 

George Orwell (Inside the Whale) criticises this line of Auden’s, too, as 
being an academic view of murder, written by somebody who had not seen 
the actual thing. Mr. Muir then turns to Rex Warner, whose ‘ revolu- 
tionary verse is so drenched in the mysticism of violence and so remote - 
from political realities that one does not know what to make of it.’ The 
critic quotes :— 

‘Come, then, companions. This is the spring of blood 
heart’s heyday, movement of masses, beginning of good. 
Come away, then, 
you fat man. 
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You don’t want your watch chain. 

But don’t interfere with us, because we know you too well. 
If you do, then you will lose your top hat 

and be knocked on the head until you are dead.’ 


and comments: ‘The necessary murder, again, the fat man bumped off 
without regret.’ 

Mr. Warner’s revolutionary poetry (if poetry it can be called that has 
such an undistinguished rhythm and movement) is all like that. Another 
quotation, not given by Edwin Muir, will suffice : 

‘ Come then you who couldn’t stick it, 
lovers of cricket, underpaid journalists, 
lovers of nature, hikers, O touring cyclists, 
now you must be men and women, and there’s a chance. 
Now you can join us, now all together sing All Power, 
not 4o-morrow but now, in this hour, All Power 
to Lovers of Life, to Workers, to the Hammer, the Sickle, the Blood . . .’ 


Such ‘ mysticism of violence ’ (to adopt Mr. Muir’s perhaps too kindly 
name for it) is not restricted to Rex Warner. It is common throughout 
The Movement; I fould fill up this review with instances; C. Day 
Lewis, for example :— 

‘ None shall be left alive : 
The innocent wing is soon shot down, 
And private stars fade in the blood-red dawn 
Where two worlds strive . . .’ 


Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Spender are fond of this ‘ blood-red dawn’ 
image. Both are convinced that any social change will come suddenly, 
‘ like a shell’ (see below) ; the Old World will, just like that, give place 
to the New. This is not only an ingenuous idea but directly contrary to 
all political experience in Britain. Stephen Spender ends a much-admired 
poem like this : 
‘ Oh comrades, let not those who follow after 

—tThe beautiful generation that shall spring from our sides— 

Let them not wonder how after the failure of banks 

The failure of cathedrals and the declared insanity of our rulers 

We lacked the Spring-like resources of the tiger 

Or of plants who strike out new roots to gushing waters. 

But through torn-down portions of old fabric let their eyes 

Watch the admiring dawn explode like a shell 

Around us, dazing us with light like snow.’ 


The pun on ‘ spring ’ is entirely successful, but as soon as we notice it, it 
makes us look out for further punning and think we see in ‘ gushing’ a 
fitting commentary on the ecstatic close. 


II 


The communist poets in Britain fell between two stools. However 
much they learnt from Yeats, Pound, Eliot, etc., as to the expressing in 
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verse of the complexities of the modern world, they equated that com- 
plexity with a naive political programme by which everything that one 
side did was wholly right and everything the other did was wholly evil. 
George Orwell gives the following list of equations: ‘ Heaven = the 
U.8.S.R.; Hell = the capitalist countries ; God = Stalin,” and so on. 
I forget who the Devil was, maybe the capitalist or Hitler. But I take it 
more seriously than Mr. Orwell does—or did before the war. The British 
comrades aren’t doing our Allies any good by pretending that Russia is a 
paradise, any more than are the writers of the opposite camp by supposing 
the country to be a hell on earth. It is a pity Russia was so far away ; 
if it had been (say) Ireland or Holland that had had a communist revolu- 
tion in 1917, then both Mr. Auden and Mr. Belloc could have seen, by 
frequent visits (most books on Russia are produced after a fortnight’s 
hurried tour), that the U.S.S.R. was exactly the same as other countries 
—good in some things, bad in others. Like jolly old Britain, in fact. 

Both these groups of writers, the Marxists and the excessively anti- 
Reds, are the literary equivalent of musical comedy—with the heroes and 
villains spotlessly pure on the one hand and inexpressibly vile on the 
other. People who know that they are themselves patterns of contradic- 
tions (Auden, for one, has dabbled in psychology) shouldn’t be fooled 
into thinking that one class or one nation is composed of angels and that 
another class or nation is composed of devils. It is a very provincial, and 
I may add bourgeois, view. 

Politics are the most complicated factor in the present century’s 
complicated world, and no writer should ever belong to a party; no 
writer, that is, who aims at something higher than propaganda. It goes 
directly against his vocation, which is surely to be a passionate or dis- 
passionate recorder of an intensely individual response. The Soviet, with 
their party-trained writers (we pass over those in jail and those who have 
committed suicide), haven’t produced any writer of note since Gorky, 
and he did his best work before 1917. Edmund Wilson, writing in the 
New Republic, says that ‘ Alexei Tolstoy is the perfect Soviet equivalent 
to the high-grade Saturday Evening Post writer, compared by a Russian 
to Booth Tarkington and Joseph Hergesheimer.’ 

We realise how right Dickens was to take no interest in political 
principles, but to occupy himself energetically with such apparently 
trivial things as prison reform and workhouses, seeing them not, however, 
with a reformer’s eye but with an artist’s, seeing in the contemporary 
example a universal evil. His American Notes reminds me strongly of 
André Gide’s Retour de ’U.R.S.S. in its admixture of praise and blame ; 
and, without insisting too much on the comparison, the United States was 
to Dickens in 1842 ‘ the land of the free ’ in much the same way as France 
was to Wordsworth in 1790 and the Soviet to Gide and Auden in 1936. 

Auden and Spender, of course, have weighed the pros and cons pretty 
thoroughly before deciding regretfully that a violent revolution was 
necessary ; I wish they had gone further, and thought whether it was 
possible in Britain, which is politically (not culturally) more mature than 
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either Russia or Germany. But these two Comrades (and we might add 
the name of Day Lewis) are entitled to credit for their decency in having, 
like Wordsworth, ‘ thought long and deeply,’ though anyone outside the 
movement might reflect that Lewis’s A Hope for Poetry was a defence of 
political poetry (t.e., propaganda) and Spender’s Forward from Liberalism 
might with equal truth have been named Backward from Liberalism. All 
three writers have at any rate given us sincerely and competently (if 
we ignore their initial simplicities) the Marxist case ; and Louis MacNeice, 
in his more sophisticated way, has given us (in Modern Poetry) the com- 
munist case against literature, with all the vigour of a comparatively late 
convert : ‘Where Eliot insists that the poet should be an observer, 
impersonal, looking at the stream from the bank, these younger poets do 
not cut off their poetic activity from their activity in general... . 
When the crisis comes, poetry may for the time be degraded or even 
silenced, but it will reappear as one of the chief embodiments of human 
dignity, when people once more have time for play and criticism. . . .’ 

‘Play, indeed ! "—Mr. MacNeice was expecting that response and I 
should be the last to deprive him of it. He gives a superior smile, the 
realist don contemplating the culture of such ‘ pedants ’ (his own words) 
as Mr. Eliot and such ‘ mystics’ as Yeats, whom one can dismiss with a 
tolerant shrug while candidly admitting their ‘ superior craftsmanship.’ 
After that illuminating confession, we need not be surprised that the best 
poems of the Marxists should be simple testaments of faith (like those I 
have quoted) and their worst ‘just play —mechanical imitations of 
Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Owen, ‘ Cantoes ’-Pound, ‘ Transition ’-Joyce, or 
of one another. The Comrades have anticipated one aspect of the 
‘coming ’ revolution already ; all men are not yet alike, but all poets 
are, all orthodox poets at any rate. If you were given unnamed the 
following puerile lines, you would not know them for Auden’s; they 
could as well have been written by any poet in the movement :— 


‘ Financier, leaving your little room 
Where the money is made but not spent, 
You'll need your typist and your boy no more ; 
The game is up for you and for the others 
Who, thinking, pace in slippers on the lawns 
Of College Quad or Cathedral Close, 
Who are born nurses, who live in shorts 


Sleeping with people and playing fives . 


Auden, to do him justice, is not much given to this; the best of his 
lyrics, too, show little influence from his immediate predecessors. But 
he suffers one grave disability : he is frequently dull. Whereas, to my 
mind at least, Yeats, Thomas, Owen, Rosenberg, de la Mare and Eliot 
so seldom are. If Mr. Auden should say he has sacrificed his lively intelli- 
gence for the cause of his party, and that he would do it again, our 
applause for his sincerity can only deepen our regret that he is, to a large 
extent, a good poet wasted. 
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This dullness, however, is preferable to the means which other Com- 
rades have taken to relieve their flat statements: the. startling images” 
of Spender, 

‘To the hanging despair of eyes in the street, offer 
Your making hands and your guts on skewers of pity . . .’ 
or the occasional sophisticated vulgarity which mars the charming verse 
of MacNeice, 
‘ Close as an eyelid fasten 
My body in darkness darling ; 
Switch off the light and let me 
Gather you up and gather 
The power of trains advancing . . .’ 
or the Hopkins-imitations of Day Lewis, 


‘ Air was all ambushes round them, was avalanche earthquake 
Quicksand, a funnel deep as doom .. .’ 


This latter example (from A Time to Dance) is cleverly done, but anyone 
who has read The Wreck of the Deutschland will wonder why the Marxist 
poet didn’t put ‘ with apologies to Hopkins ’ underneath the title, saving 
certain ignorant reviewers from hailing this poem as ‘Mr. Day Lewis’ 
new manner.’ 

What, to discuss more important matters, is the point of the last 
lines of one of Auden’s most admired poems, Our Hunting Fathers? It 
begins with a suggestion, surely not intentional, of Hiawatha ; 


‘ Our hunting fathers told the story 
Of the sadness of the creatures . . .” 


but it ends like this : 
‘ And make it his mature ambition 
To think no thought but ours, 


To hunger, work illegally, 
And be anonymous ?’ 


The poem is needlessly obscure, but the last lines would appear to mean 
that that is what Auden sees in the public schoolboy communist : hunger, 
dread of the police, and obscurity. I see in him, on the contrary, a full 
stomach (arguing stridently about the class war in an exclusive restaurant), 
a helmet-touching policeman, and violent assertiveness. ‘And be 
anonymous ! ’—when every publishing season throughout the ‘thirties 
saw @ veritable cascade of poems, pamphlets, etc., written by the Com- 
rades and favourably reviewed in nearly all the papers. A good many 
writers would welcome such anonymity. When I think of the struggle for 
recognition of many a greater literary man (Gissing, Shaw, Thomas, 
Joyce, etc.) indignation and amusement combine to make me wonder at 
the conception of themselves current among the Marxist writers. 

This self-conception affects the outside critic. What, to take a fairly 
recent example, was Mr. Francis Scarfe meaning when he wrote in Auden 
and After (1942) the words : ‘ Are we to believe then that Auden and his 
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friends deliberately isolated themselves from their own class for the fun 
of the thing, and for ten years packed their verse with revolutionary 
ideas in which they did not believe?’ Mr. Scarfe is refuting another 
critic, whose work I haven’t read, but his defence is comic. Certainly, 
these writers were sincere, but ‘isolated themselves from their own 
class’! What on earth does that mean? I have never heard that, like 
Count Tolstoy, they lived among peasants (or among the workers in the 
depressed areas) ; on the contrary, communism was intensely fashionable 
among the upper classes. How could these writers have got published 
(straight from school, almost) if they were ‘isolated’? To say nothing 
of the favourable reviews, Auden receiving the King’s Medal, Isherwood’s 
photo in the Bystander, Day Lewis on the committee of the Book Society, 
MacNeice writing (admirable) features for the B.B.C., etc. We don’t 
have to look very far to support the contention that the Comrades were, 
as always, gelting it both ways. 


Ii 


The poetic drama and the fiction of the Marxist movement can only 
be dealt with briefly in the space at my command. The drama, of course, 
can really be considered only by those who have seen the plays on the 
stage (which I haven’t) as well as read the words in book form. I take 
it for granted, therefore, that the three plays of Auden and Isherwood 
and the one play of Spender I have read are well adapted for the theatre, 
however much they might seem to be lacking in dramatic technique when 
read. It is a commonplace that bad plays are sometimes ‘ good theatre,’ 
and it should be equally a commonplace by now that poetic drama in our 
time is extraordinarily difficult to write. We do well to remember that 
T. S. Eliot, the most dramatic poet of his time, has comparatively failed 
with the drama ; Murder in the Cathedral and The Family Reunion have 
not the same dramatic intensity as The Waste Land and Gerontion. That 
the poetic talent of Mr. Auden combined with the novelistic talent of Mr. 
Isherwood shouldn’t have succeeded in producing poetic drama, either, 
should make humble those of us who have neither the poetic talent of the 
one nor tke novelistic talent of the other. 

At the same time, the literary critic can point without dogmatism to 
these writers’ conception of the task confronting them as being woefully 
inadequate. I would even say that Messrs. Auden and Isherwood regard 
the writing of poetic drama as an easy thing ; nothing else can explain 
the slapdash concoction, half revue, a quarter burlesque and a quarter 
poetry (spoken by the chorus in the Greek manner), which goes to make 
up the ‘ drama ’ of The Dog Beneath the Skin, The Ascent of F6 and On the 
Frontier. It is not irrelevant to note that such a conception as these 
dramatists have of their work bears a relation to the ‘ play ’ so urbanely 
spoken of by Mr. MacNeice in his defence of the Marxist writers. There 
is ho time to deal in subtleties (they say in effect) ; the revolution is just 
round the corner ; all we can do is to teach the ‘ proletariat ’ (who is, of 
course, @ bit of a fool) the ‘truth’ about capitalism. And if members of 
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the proletariat don’t happen to be among the students who throng the . 
Group and Unity theatres, then so much the worse for the proletariat— 
who. will, of course, be forced to attend many such Ascents of F6 after 
the revolution. 

This attitude of mind produces the excessively unsubtle ‘ stock ’ 
characters of all three plays, such as the comic villagers in The Dog, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. in The Ascent, and the-financier Valerian in On the Frontier. 
The poetry has moments of fine intensity, such as this :— 


‘O human pity, gripped by the crying of a captured bird, wincing at sight 
of a surgeon’s lance, 

Shudder indeed : that life on its narrow littoral so lucky 

Can match against eternity a time so cruel . . .” 
—achievements which can hardly be matched in Auden’s lyrics or the 
best poems of Spender on the Spanish civil war. But the fine talent 
revealed by the choruses is stuck on to a drama, that in its hotpotch 
student’s ragtime is unworthy of it. And, so far as showing the public 
the evils of capitalism, war, etc., the Comrades haven’t got nearly so far 
as the fine prose plays of C. K. Munro and of the American, Elmer Rice. 
Mr. Spender, in his play Trial of a Judge, is rightly dissatisfied with the 
revue tricks and the stock characters of his Marxist predecessors’, and 
he has produced a tragedy which, although propagandist in tone and 
undramatic in movement, is a better jumping-off ground for future poetic 
drama (if any) than The Ascent of F6. 

Mr. Warner’s novel, already mentioned, is sufficiently typical of 
Marxist fiction to provide a brief discussion. I will do Mr. Warner the 
injustice of stringing together his ‘mysticism of violence’ in a few 
quotations :— 


** Charge them and club them down,” said George quickly. ‘ You 
ought to have done so already”. . Even had they wished it, they 
knew that they could do nothing to stop the slaughter of policemen which 
was now taking place . 

*“T shouldn’t hesitate,” ” said George, “to get rid of anyone who seemed 
likely to split the army .. .”’ 


The revolutionary army, of course, manned by the proletariat and 
officered by the public schoolboy communists ; ‘ get rid of’ equals, by 
the way, ‘ murder ’"—‘ necessary murder,’ in fact. Some of the ‘ satire ’ 
of this allegory, The Wild Goose Chase, is definitely nasty, to choose my 
words deliberately. No other term will fit the facts. The ‘Town’ 
towards which the three main characters progress is supposed to repre- 
sent the capitalist world, and the ‘ Convent ’ therein is presumably meant 
for the ‘ capitalist universities.’ The students and professors in the 
‘Convent’ are compulsorily bi-sexual, and there are many ‘nasty 
insinuendoes ’ (to quote Samuel Butler’s Mrs. Jupp) plainly meaning to 
infer that Oxford and Cambridge are chiefly composed of sexual perverts. 
That is either the fantasy of a perverted mind or the ingenuous acceptance 
of the cases of sexual perversion which rightly fill the pyschoanalysts’ 
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case-books as being the characteristics of the normal man or woman. 
This curious assertion, that the abnormal is the normal, is found also in 
a good many poems of the Marxist movement, which reveal the writers’ 
determination to be ‘ modern ’ at all costs. 

The novels of Edward Upward, Naomi Mitchison and Amabel 
Williams-Ellis are more competent works than Rex Warner’s, but they are 
spoilt by the extreme naivety of these novelists’ point of view. ‘How 
soon can I join the Communist movement ?’ (as the hero puts it in Mr. 
Upward’s Journey to the Border) is the answer to every problem. Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis’ 7'o Tell the Truth is a simple propaganda piece for Soviet 
Russia ; Mrs. Mitchison patronises the proletarian in We Have Been 
Warned, promising him a Bloomsbury studio-party as a reward after the 
revolution ; the Bloomsbury semi-intellectual asks the slum-dweller ‘a 
few leading questions,’ and so on. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis says of the ‘workers’ that ‘because of the 
struggle with nature they had no time to have culture. .. .’ In a mas- 
terly review of her book in Scrutiny, Q. D. Leavis points out that, so far 
from not having had ‘ time for culture,’ the workers of England have pro- 
duced a considerable part of our cultural heritage. Mrs. Leavis’ contrast 
of To Tell the Truth and We Have Been Warned with Life as We Have 

_ Known It (by the despised proletariat itself) is entirely convincing proof 
that these latter anonymous workers have finer feelings and are aware 
of greater complexities in life than the upper-class Marxists who endea- 
vour, with superb lack of humility, to ‘ educate ’ them. 

The Marxist literary critics are similarly ignorant of the cultural 
tradition of their country ; they think that the workers will ‘start to 
live ’ only after the revolution. They either ignore writers like Bunyan 
and Dickens, or try, like Jack Lindsay (John Bunyan ; Maker of Myths) 
or T. A. Jackson (Dickens the Radical) to fit them in with their theories 
about the class war. They relate literature to economics, so that John 
Strachey can write in The Coming Struggle for Power: ‘Mr. Eliot, en- 
couraged no doubt by the 1922-9 period of capitalist recovery, has left 
the despair of the Waste Land behind him and taken up the position of 
a highly intellectual reactionary. . . .’ Ralph Fox (Aspects of Dialectical 
Materialism) tells us that ‘ with the victory of Socialism is bound up the 
whole future of art,’ and Christopher Caudwell (Illusion and Reality) 
informs his fellow-Marxists that their art ‘ should be proletarian.’ Both 
these latter writers are entitled to our respect in so far as they died for 
their beliefs in the Spanish Civil War, but, as Middleton Murry points 
out, reviewing Caudwell’s book in the Criterion, ‘the Marxist “ prole- 
tarian ” is, in reality, a pure abstraction. . . . Since the function of 
Marxism is to convince the Proletariat that iti is Messiah, for that is the 
essence of the creed, it is not such a dangerous religion as it is represented 
to be; because the proletarian knows better.’ 

The most amusing thing about these Marxist literary critics is their 
unshakable conviction that the Movement has effected a great change in 
English literature. Anyone outside the movement reading, for example, 
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John Lehmann’s New Writing in Europe (an admirable introduction 
written for the Pelican) would be struck by the implied belief that the 
writers of the twenties (Forster, Woolf, Eliot, Lawrence, Pound, Murry, 
Huxley, Joyce, Powys, etc.) served merely as a background for the much 
greater writers of the ‘thirties (Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Caudwell, 
Warner, etc.). Mr. Lehmann is, of course, a conscientious critic and says 
some limiting things about the writers he has done so much to encourage ; 
his remarks about the ‘ journalistic ’ quality of so many contributors to 
his New Writing, for example, are alike commendable for their honesty 
as for their truth. But he is under the delusion that the Marxist or 
near-Marxist movement was the chief thing in the literature of the 
thirties. It wasn’t. It was only a by-line. Completely outside of the 
movement are such poets as William Empson, Ronald Bottrall, F. T. 
Prince and Richard Eberhart ; such novelists as L. H. Myers, Graham 
Greene, Sean O’Faoldin, Rhys Davies, Erik Linklater, Storm Jameson, 
George Orwell, Ruth Adam, A. G. Street, Adrian Bell, H. E. Bates and 
Sarah Gertrude Millin , and such critics as the Leavises, Wilson Knight, 
L. C. Knights, Edwin Muir and I. A. Richards. 

It is not surprising, when we view this short list, that Mr. Lehmann 
should apparently prefer the tough, sentimental and simplified novels of 
Ernest Hemingway (who has had such a bad influence on the New Writing 
journalists) to those of his fellow-Americans who, though mainly Left- 
wing, make a stronger appeal, with their sense of proportion, to the 
general intelligent public: John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, J. H. 
Baptist, H. L. Davis, Grace Lumpkin or William Saroyan. ' And the 
excellent propagandist novels of André Malraux to those of André Gide 
and Louis Ferdinand Celine. 

We do well to ponder the implications of ‘ propagandist.’ Future 
generations will perhaps be astonished to observe the discrepancy between 
the British Marxists’ view of themselves as a potent force in literature 
and their actual achievements. That they were a potent force in Marxist 
propaganda will not be denied. But the gulf between literature and pro- 
paganda is a wide one, and difficult to bridge. 

R. C. CHURCHILL. 
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Ir only a large number of those men and women who will determine the 
main direction of the course we follow after the war would read a recent 
fragment of autobiography by Mr. E. L. Woodward,’ read it, ponder.over 
it and try and find the right answers to some of the questions it raises, 
the chance would be greatly increased of our creating the framework of a 
more civilised society. 

Mr. Woodward had not long left Oxford when the first German war 

1 Short Journey. By E. L. Woodward. Faber & Faber. 
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broke out. His life had been exceptionally happy ; he had been able to 
complete his formal education, but he had not yet fixed upon his vocation, 
though he was moving towards the Church. He must have been a natural 
scholar. Thus he entered the Army mentally equipped to observe, to 
analyse what was happening among his contemporaries, and ultimately 
to apply the experience he gained in the war to the work of teaching, to 
which he turned after the war. Now, when once more we are engulfed 
in a similar catastrophe, he has felt moved to try and make clear what 
happened to his generation and why. ‘I have written,’ he says, ‘an 
epitaph on my generation to serve as a warning.’ But his book is more 
than a warning. In almost every chapter it raises questions which con- 
cern the very structure of our national life. His passing observations on 
school education, on the ignorance—when he was young—in vital matters 
of both undergraduates and dons at Oxford, on the deficiencies in Univer- 
sity education, all draw attention to matters about which too few of us 
realise that anything may be amiss. He notes, for instance, that at school 
it was the stupider boys who left at sixteen or seventeen to go into busi- 
ness—an interesting comment on the belief still widely held that those 
who are most competent to manage affairs are what is called business- 
men. His astonishment that many of the dons were hardly less ignorant 
than the undergraduates about public affairs in Europe was as great as 
his surprise that the Greats school ignored, on the one hand, Christian 
ethics, and, on the other, the new scientific knowledge. And thus he came 
to feel that our adjustment to the effects of modern discovery might have 
been easier if our educational system had ‘ concentrated less upon an 
uncritical view of the ancient world.’ 

When the war came, most of his contemporaries joined up, but their 
motive in doing so was not clearly defined. Roughly speaking, it was 
based on the Socratic view that if you enjoyed without question the laws, 
you must not rebel against them when it suits you to disobey them. Of 
the war itself he does not say a great deal, but when it came to the making 
of peace he wondered at the lack of preparation, and was disturbed by the 
confusion of purpose he observed. And then came the process of recon- 
struction. ‘I thought,’ he says, ‘ that the future was in our hands [the 
hands of the generation that had fought], that we should get the support 
of those immediately younger than ourselves; that our elders would 
listen to us... .’ Those hopes were disappointed, for the younger 
generation grouped those who came back with the elders, and the elders 
“held on to every place within their grasp.’ So the men who had fought 
‘ counted for less, perhaps, in the political life of the country than any 
generation for two or three centuries.’ Why was this? Not because so 
many of them had been killed—for the depletion through death was not 
so great as it is often thought to have been—but because destruction was 
so great among the men of quality ; among those who, if they had sur- 
vived, would have been the leaders. For those who were left the imme- 
diate necessity was to earn a living, and this alone made it impossible for 
many who might have done so to concern themselves with politics or with 
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trying to play an effective part in refashioning our social life. Moreover, 
to many the alignment of parties was unreal. ‘ My generation wanted a 
new Liberal Party.’ Without the gaps made by the war it might have 
been achieved. 

Is this the whole explanation of that sense of frustration and of deep 
dissatisfaction with existing political parties which has been felt through- 
out the inter-war period by most people who have thought about public 
affairs at all? It is true that to the non-party person none of the parties 
seemed—or perhaps was—concerned with the principles on which alone 
a decent framework of life could be built. They thought only of expe- 
dients. Moreover, the political machine remained, after the war, in much 
the same hands and was, consequently, little influenced by new ideas. 
Even the war had not produced enough disturbance deeply to affect the 
views of those who directed policy and continued in power.’ May that be 
happening again to-day ? The frustration that occurred during those 
twenty-one years may largely have been due to this factor as well as to 
the lack of adaptation to new ideas and to new knowledge to which the 
author refers in discussing the University training of those from whom 
our leaders would normally be drawn. Is not there, in these two factors, 
a grave danger of our again failing to make an even more urgent and 
difficult adaptation in social and economic relationships ? 

What indeed happened after 1918? The first post-war generation 
accepted the lowered standards that the war had popularised. ‘ Pre- 
cocity, over-sensitiveness, a fear of deep emotion, and, on the other side, 
a naif acceptance of every kind of extravagant folly "—these were the 
portents which those who returned from the war observed in those who 
were their juniors by so little, and so far removed from them in environ- 
ment and direction of mind. It is the return of this cycle which Mr. 
Woodward so greatly fears. But history does not repeat itself. Similar 
circumstances recur, but the human reaction differs. There may be 
comfort in this, and the urge for a better way of life which now affects all 
classes may this time achieve something like a ‘ mutation’ in human 
affairs. For if only this generation ‘is not doomed to lose as large a 


number as my generation lost . . . there will be more confident and well 
directed rule in England ten or fifteen years hence than I have known in 
my lifetime.’ 


And so, always observing, Mr. Woodward passed from the war to 
Oxford, and to a life which was a compound of teaching and of the order- 
ing of the domestic affairs of All Souls. When he discusses the functions 
of a teacher he sometimes makes one wonder whether he has not come 
to acquiesce in doctrines which lead to just that sterility of mind of which 
he himself complains. ‘ The business of a tutor,’ he says, ‘is to awaken 
the critical powers of his pupils, to teach them how to think clearly and 
impartially and to weigh up the arguments for and against a question.’ 
Is that really an adequate definition of his business? Is it not just too 
strict an observance of that doctrine that helped to produce the type of 
mind that proved to be so unproductive after the last war: the type that 
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is found at its best in the Civil Service—acute, critical, but uncreative ? 
Mr. Woodward notes that an Oxford or Cambridge college is unlikely to 
attract men of creative power of an artistic kind, but is not all creative 
power artistic in quality? And surely it should be the function of a 
teacher to awaken and stimulate that power in his pupils? Again, when 
he says that he had come to understand ‘ that the true solution of the 
social and moral problems of modern society lies in the application of 
exact knowledge,’ does he not leave too much out of account the part 
that can be played in finding solutions by the artist, the poet, the imagina- 
tive administrator and the man of creative spiritual insight, as well as by 
the man trained in the scientific application of exact knowledge ? 

But one could go on indefinitely asking questions stimulated by this 
fresh, vigorous and candid book. Mr. Woodward travels in China, in 
Africa, in Canada, and discovers that you do not know what you have} 
come to see in a country until you have seen it. He asks what remedy 
there is for the vulgarity of modern civilisation, and one is prompted to 
ask why it is that the countryman is never vulgar? He discusses his 
religious uncertainties, and when he asks what he has come to find in that 
most unfamiliar country of all he cannot quite discover what it is he has 
come to see ; and yet ‘ there was no day in all this tale of days in which I 
did not feel . . . an awareness that something was happening outside my 
range of consciousness. I did not know the ship’s course, I did not know” 
the purpose of the voyage.’ Nevertheless the final note is positive :) 
‘there are still two consistent and binding strands in my conscious] 
thought. The sense of unity with trees and flowers and rivers, the sense 
of awareness that, out of my reach, but not for ever out of my reach, 
here and now, but in some timeless region, something is being enacted 
which will complete . . . the unfinished and jagged pattern of existence.’ 

Mr. Woodward has reminded us that his generation suffered after the | 
last war and of the risk we run of a second disillusionment after this one. 7 
He has written outspokenly of many things about which we need to 7] 
think. He has written also ‘ un livre qui aide 4 vivre.’ . 

A. C. RicumonD. 








